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ARTICLE I. 
DR. STOKES ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Among the evidences indicating the advancement of phrenology, 
we find that the science is beginning to be introduced and treated in a 
respectful manner, in some of the best medical works which now 
issue from the press. Many facts might be stated in confirmation of 
this remark ; but it is our object to notice, at the present time, only 
one work on this subject, viz. ‘ Lectures on the Theory and Practice 
of Medicine, by William Stokes, M. D.” These lectures first 
appeared in the “ London Medical and Surgical Journal,” and have 
since been republished in this country among the standard volumes 
of the “ American Medical Library.” Dr. Stokes has sustained for 
many years a high rank in his profession in Great Britain, and is the 
author of several valuable works on medicine, as well as of numerous 
able articles in the English Quarterly Reviews and Journals. Dr. 
Dunglison, the American editor of these Lectures, informs us that the 
“author, from his situation, has every opportunity for confirming or 
disproving his theoretical considerations by the test of practice; he is 
well informed on every thing that has been done, and is doing, in 
various countries ; and he possesses, withal, powers of discrimination 
and exposition with which few are favoured.” 

We have two objects in noticing the remarks of Dr. Stokes on 
phrenology: Ist, T’o call the attention of members of the medical 
profession to the importance of understanding the functions of the 
brain; 2d, To direct the attention of phrenologists to the intimate and 
necessary relations which pathological conditions of the brain sustain 
to phrenology. 

It is a fact, no less lamentable than true, that the great majority of 
the medical profession have thus far been either entirely ignorant or 
regardless of the true physiology of the brain, in the treatment of 
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disease. Their attention has not been directed to its nature and 
importance, while engaged in pursuing their professional studies, and, 
consequently, their future observations, and the practice of medicine, 
have availed them but little on this subject. While the functions of 
other organs of the body have been made the objects of special study, 
those of the brain have, in a great measure, been neglected. [t 
might be inferred, a priori, from the position and anatomical relations 
of this organ, that it exerted a most powerful influence over the whole 
system, whether in a healthy or morbid condition. It is unnecessary 
to dwell here on the nature and number of diseases connected with 
the brain and nervous system, or to show, from their intimate rela- 
tions to other organs, the powerful influence which they must neces- 
sarily exert over the whole body. No disease can be treated ration- 
ally and successfully without a knowledge of the functions of the 
organs involved, and just in proportion to the relative importance of 
such organs, will be the importance of correctly understanding their 
functions. And we need scarcely say that physicians, of all others, 
should understand the true physiology of the brain—the most im- 
portant viscus in the human body. 

No phrenologist can read the remarks of Dr. Stokes without being 
deeply interested. He will perceive that some of the strongest 
evidence, and most positive facts in favour of his science, are derived 
from pathology, and that arguments may be drawn from this source, 
which must ‘silence for ever the cavils and objections of opposers. 
Dr. Stokes, in his lecture on “diseases of the nervous system,” 
introduces the subject of phrenology as follows:—‘* The fact of 
delirium occurring so frequently in inflammation of the membranes 
of the brain, is of considerable importance, as showing, not that 
membranes of the brain have any thing to do with intelligence, but as 
supporting the opinion of those who believe the periphery of the 
brain to be the seat of the intellectual faculties; and here is a fact 
which, as far as it goes, is in favour of the doctrines of phrenology. 
If we compare those cases of cerebral disease in which there is deli- 
rium, with those in which it does not occur, we shall find that it is 
most common in cases where disease attacks the periphery of the 
brain—as in arachnitis. The cases in which we observe great 
lesions of the brain without delirium, are generally cases of deep- 
seated inflammation of a local nature, or inflammation of those por- 
tions of the brain which the phrenologists consider not to be sub- 
servient to the production of mental phenomena. This fact, also, 
would seem to confirm the truth of the opinion of the difference in 
function between the medullary and cortical parts of the brain. It is 


supposed that the cortical part of the brain is the organ of intelligence, . 
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while the medullary portion performs a different function. It is, 
however, a curious fact, that in delirium the inflammation is confined 
to the surface of the brain, and that, in cases of deep-seated inflamma- 
tion, the most important symptoms are those which are derived from 
the sympathetic affections of the muscular system.” 

The above remarks not only confirm the doctrines of phrenology, but 
tend to throw light on many curious and hitherto inexplicable facts, con- 
cerning diseases or injuries of the brain, and their effects on the mus- 
cular system. This subject opens a most interesting and important 
field of investigation to the physician, and especially to the surgeon. 
Probably there is no department of pathology more inviting to 
inquiry, or which would prove more fruitful in its results. ‘The 
remarks of Dr. Stokes on this subject are excellent, and we 
would earnestly commend thei to the attention of all our medical 
readers. 

In his lecture on “encephalitis,” Dr. Stokes devotes several pages ~ 
to the pathology of the brain, with particular reference to phrenology. 
As this, in our opinion, is the clearest and most condensed view of 
the principles involved on this subject, which can be found in any 
published work, we are induced to copy Dr. Stokes’s remarks at 
some length. Besides, this Journal is read by, at least, between two 
and three hundred physicians, who should be thoroughly acquainted 
with the functions of the brain, as disclosed by recent discoveries ; 
and, perhaps, no better authority could be cited on this subject than 
that of Dr. Stokes. 

But, while we are highly pleased with the arguments adduced by 
him in support of phrenology, we must say that his censures on 
phrenologists for neglecting or undervaluing, in their researches, the 
pathology of the brain, are too severe, and, as far as our knowledge 
extends, they are unjust. It is true, there may have been some 
cases where phrenologists, not the best informed on anatomy and 
physiology, have discarded pathology, and attempted to defend the 
principles of their science independently of, and, possibly, in opposi- 
tion to, facts deduced from morbid conditions of the brain. But this 
is by no means the case with the leading advocates of the science. 
Andral, whom Dr. Stokes himself often quotes as high authority in 
all departments of pathological anatomy, was for some time president 
of the Paris Phrenological Society, and perhaps it is not stating more 
than the truth to say, that there is not a more distinguished pathologist 
on the continent of Europe. We are not concerned, however, that 
the reproofs of Dr. Stokes, on this point, will do any injury. 

After some general observations on diseases of the brain, and their 
effects, Dr. Stokes remarks as follows :— 
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To return again to the interesting consideration of great loss of 
cerebral substance with preservation of intellect, I have to remark, 
that this circumstance is one which some persons might quote against 
the opinion that the brain was the organ of intelligence ; and J believe 
this fact has been laid hold of by the opponents of phrenology, and 
put forward as a powerful argument against the truth of its doctrines, 
‘Thus, for instance, in the case of Mr. O’Halloran’s patient, who lost 
a large portion of one hemisphere, and yet, with all this mischief, the 
powers of the intellect remained unimpaired; it would not seem 
strange if a person should say, here is vast destruction of substance 
without any lesion of intelligence; how then can the brain be con- 
sidered as the organ of thought? But let us look at this matter in its 
true point of view. In the first place, it is to be remembered that 
cases like this are rare—that they are to be considered as the excep- 
tion, and not as the rule. I have already shown you, that it is a law 
of pathology that lesion of structure and lesion of function are not 
always commensurate. ‘This law applies to the brain, as well as to 
all the other organs. ‘To say that the brain was not the organ of 
intelligence, because in cases of extensive cerebral disease that intelli- 
gence was preserved, is false reasoning. A man will digest witha 
cancerous stomach ; is it to be argued from this, that the stomach is 
not the organ of digestion? I have seen the liver completely bur- 
rowed by abscesses, yet the gall-bladder was full of healthy bile. I 
have seen one lung completely obliterated, and yet the respirations 
only sixteen in the minute, and the face without lividity. What do 
these facts prove? Not that the health of organs is of no conse 
quence, but that with great disease there may be little injury of 
function. 

By reference to the original laws of organisation, we may (in some 
cases at least) arrive at an explanation of this fact. You know that 
organs are primitively double; and we find, that though the fusion at 
the median line is produced by developement, yet that the symmetrical 
halves still, to a certain degree, preserve their individuality. Thus 
we see how the laws of organisation affect the phenomena of disease, 
and recognise a provision, acting from the first moment of existence, 
against the accidents of far distant disease. 

Now, admitting that the brain is the organ of thought, we may 
suppose that, as in case of partial obstruction of the lung from inflam- 
mation, the remainder of the organ takes on an increased action, so as 
to supply the place of that-which has been injured or destroyed. We 
know that if one lung be hepatised, the other takes on its functions, 


and carries on the process of respiration for atime. That this is the _ 


case, is shown, first, by life being continued, and, secondly, by the 
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stethoscope, which informs us that the respiration of the lung, which 
has a double duty thrown upon it, is remarkably intense, proving the 
force of its action; and it has been further established, that the lung 
which thus takes on a supplemental action may become enlarged and 
hypertrophied. May not this also occur in the brain? There is no 
reason why such a pathological phenomenon, occurring in one viscus, 
may not also take place in another. But the opponents of phrenology 
say, supposing the organ of causation to be destroyed, how can the 
person continue to reason? It strikes me that the only way in which 
we can account for this is, by supposing that other parts of the brain 
take on the functions of those which have been injured or destroyed. 
Nor is there any thing extraordinary or anomalous in such a supposi- 
tion. We see, almost every day, examples of this kind. We see 
that in certain diseased states of the liver, accompanied by suppression 
of its secretion, its functions are assumed by other parts, and bile con- 
tinues to be separated from the blood by the kidneys, salivary glands, 
and by the cutaneous exhalants. Here is a remarkable case, in which 
the glands and other parts take on the performance of a function totally 
different from that in which they are ordinarily employed. We find, 
also, that when the urinary organs are obstructed, urine, or its prin- 
ciples, are discovered in parts of the system where we should not at 
all expect them. It is a well-established law, that when the functions 
of organs are suspended or destroyed, other parts will often take on 
the action of the injured viscus. Now, supposing that a portion of 
the brain is to be looked upon as the organ of causation, and such 
portion is injured or destroyed, there is no reason why the remaining 
sound portion of brain should not take on, at least to a certain extent, 
in addition to its own, the functions of that part which has been 
injured. If, independently of any phrenological views, we admit the 
brain to be the organ of thought, there is no reason why we should 
not admit that the loss of intellectual power, produced by lesion of 
one part, may not be supplied by an increase of activity in the 
remaining portions. It is only by a supposition of this kind that we 
can account for the preservation of the integrity of mind in many 
cases of disease of the brain. If we admit the phrenological doctrines, 
we can suppose that when one organ is injured, another may take on 
an additional function, and in this way preserve the integrity of the 
intellect; so that, whether we reason from phrenology or not, the 
continuance of soundness of mind, in cases of injury of the brain, can 
be understood when you come to contrast it with other analogous 
pathological facts. I again repeat, that it is not more extraordinary’ 
that, in case of local injury of the brain, the sound parts should take 
on 2 supplemental action, than that bile should be eliminated by the 
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salivary glands, skin, and kidneys, or that the principles of urine 
should be discharged from almost every part of the system, or that a 
vicarious discharge from the roots of the hair should supply the place 
of the uterine secretion. 

On this subject, one point should be always borne in mind, viz. 
that we may be wrong in saying that a patient is quite sane, while he 
is still an invalid and in bed. Unless we can show that, after his 
recovery, and in his various intercourse with the world, he preserves 
his original intelligence, it would be wrong to assert that there has 
been absolutely no lesion of intellect consequent on the affection of 
the brain. While lying at ease in bed, and unaffected by any moral 
stimuli, he may seem to possess a sound condition of mind; he may 
put out his tongue, or stretch forth his hand, when requested ; he may 
give an accurate account of his symptoms, and answer all the ordinary 
medical interrogatories with precision. But you are not, from this, to 
conclude that he is perfectly sane. Many persons, under these cir- 
cumstances, have died in bed, and appeared to preserve their intellect 
to the last; but in such cases, the test of sanity, intercourse with 
the world, could not be fairly applied, and hence I think that there are 
not sufficient grounds to pronounce a decided opinion as to the real 
condition of the intellect in such cases. 

Before I quit this part of the subject, I wish to make a few remarks 
on the doctrines of phrenology. There can be no doubt that the 
principles of phrenology are founded on truth, and, of course, highly 
deserving of your attention, as likely, at some future period, when 
properly cultivated, to exercise a great influence over medical practice. 
The great error of the phrenologists of the present day, consists in 
throwing overboard the results of pathological anatomy. If a patho- 
logical fact is brought forward, as appearing to bear against the validity 
of their opinions, they immediately exclaim, ‘‘ We dont recognise any 
fact or pfinciple drawn from disease; our science has to do with the 
healthy, and not the morbid, condition of the brain.’”’ Now, this is 
altogether absurd. Phrenology, if true, is nothing but the physiology 
of the brain, and pathology is nothing but the physiology of disease. 
Phrenology must be tested by disease as well as by health, and if it 
does not stand the test of pathology, it is wrong. If phrenology be a 
science founded on truth, if it is a true physiology of the brain, or of 
that portion of it connected with mental phenomena, one of two results 
should obtain—either that it should be confirmed by pathology, or that 
the difficulties, which pathology presents, should be explicable in a 
manner consistent with the science. The phrenologists, in my mind, 


are doing a direct injury to the cause of their science, by their unne- . 


cessary and ill-timed hostility to pathology. It is idle to say, as they 
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do, that theirs is the science of health, and that it is unfair to apply to 
it the test of disease. From pathology is drawn a host of facts, from 
which the doctrines they profess derive their principal support. The 
mere phrenologist, who understands not, and despises, pathology, is 
nothing better than a charlatan, and professes a science which he does 
not comprehend. _ If he would recollect that the brain in a state of 
health is most, and in a state of disease least, adapted to the purposes 
of thought, he would see that this is one of the strongest arguments in 
favour of his doctrine, that the brain is the organ of mind. The more 
healthy it is, the fitter it is to discharge the functions of intellect, and 
vice versa ; yet phrenologists are so absurd as to think that pathology ~ 
has nothing to do with their science. 

But besides confirming the doctrine that the brain is the organ of 
thought, there are innumerable facts drawn from pathology, which 
have a tendency to prove that particular parts of the brain are the 
organs of peculiar phenomena. We see an injury of one part of the 
brain, accompanied by a train of symptoms indicating some peculiar 
lesion of mind; we see an affection of another part, attended py a 
different class of phenomena. Here pathology, the science which 
phrenologists reject and despise, goes to establish the ground-work of 
their doctrines, that the brain consists of a congeries of parts, having 
each a separate and distinct function. We find; for instance, that 
disease of one portion of the brain affects the intellect ; of another, the 
generative organs; of a third, the muscular system. What does this 
prove, but that the brain is not a simple organ, but composed of a con- 
geries of parts, each of which governs a different part of the system, 
or ministers to a peculiar purpose? Now, what is this but what the 
phrenologists themselves wish to prove? 

Further, the professors of phrenology have placed all their organs 
on the surface of the brain, and for this they have been loudly 
censured. Phrenology, it is urged, knows, or professes to know, 
nothing about the central parts of the brain, which must be equally 
important with the superficial, and have confined their investigations 
to the surface alone. Now it is a curious fact, that the pathology 
whieh they deny, in this instance, furnishes the best reply to this 
objection. I mentioned at my last lecture, that if we examine the 
symptom of delirium, we find that it characterises the inflammation 
of the periphery, and is commonly wanting in that of the deep-seated 
portions. In other words, mental alienation is the characteristic of, 
the disease of that portion of the brain where the phrenologists have 
placed the intellectual organs. Here is a strong fact in favour of the 
doctrines of phrenology, derived from that science which the mere 
phrenologist throws overboard and despises. Again, according to the 
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researches of some celebrated French pathologists, there are a number 
of facts to show that there is a remarkable difference between the 
symptoms of arachnitis of the convexity and of the base of the brain. 
This conclusion, which, after a most careful series of Investigations, 
was adopted by them, is borne out by the results of my experience, 
and appears to me to be established on the basis of truth. They have 
discovered that arachnitis of the convexity of the brain is a disease 
characterised by prominent and violent symptoms, early and marked 
delirium, intense pain, watchfulness, and irritability. We have first 
delirium, pain, and sleeplessness, and then coma. But in arachnitis 
of the base of the brain, the symptoms are of a more latent and 
insidious character; there is some pain, and the coma is profound, 
but there is often no delirium. What an important fact for the sup- 
porters of phrenology is this, and how strikingly does it prove their 
absurdity in rejecting the lights derived from pathology! Here we 
find the remarkable fact, that inflammation of the arachnoid, investing 
the base of the brain to which the phrenologists attach, comparatively, 
no importance, is commonly unattended with any lesion of the intel- 
lectual powers, while the same inflammation on the convexity is 
almost constantly accompanied by symptoms of distinct mental aliena- 
uon. 

It is objected to the phrenologists that they know little or nothing 
of the central parts of the brain; that though these parts may be 
fairly considered to be of as much importance as any others, still they 
do not admit them to be organs of intellect. Now, what does patho- 
logy teach on this subject? It shows that we may have most exten- 
sive local disease of the central parts of the brain—that we may have 
inflammation, suppuration, abscess, and apoplexy, without the slightest 
_ trace of delirium. Indeed, there can be no doubt that the central por- 
tions of the brain have functions very different from those on the sur- 
face. They appear more connected with another function of animal 
life, muscular motion, and sensation. Then let us examine the 
phenomena of old age, Every one is familiar with the fact, that 
when a man arrives at an extreme age, he generally experiences a 
marked decay of intellectual power, and falls into a state of second 
childhood. Does pathology throw any light upon this circumstance? 
It does. From a series of ingenious and accurate investigations, con- 
ducted by two continental pathologists, Cauzevielh and Desmoulins, 
it has been found that a kind of atrophy of the brain takes place in 
very old persons. According to the researches of Desmoulins, it 
appears that, in persons who have passed the age of seventy, the 
specific gravity of the brain becomes from a twentieth to a fifteenth 
Jess than that of the adult. It has also been proved that this atrophy 
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of the brain is connected with old age, and not, as it might be thought, 
with general emaciation of the body ; for in cases of chronic emacia- 
tion from disease in adults, the brain is the last part which is found to 
atrophy ; and it has been suggested that this may explain the continu- 
ance of mental powers, during the ravages of chronic disease ; and also 
the nervous irritability of patients after acute disease, in which emacia- 
tion has taken place. 

I might bring forward many other facts to show that phrenology is 
indebted to pathology for some of the strongest arguments in its favour; 
and I think that those phrenologists who neglect its study, or deny its 
applicability, are doing a serious injury to the doctrines they seek to 
establish. ‘The misfortune is, that very few medical men have turned 
their attention to the subject; and that, with few exceptions, its sup- 
porters and teachers have been persons possessing scarcely any phy- 
siological, and no pathological, knowledge. Phrenology will never 
be established as a science until it gets into hands of scientific medical 
men, who, to a profound knowledge of physiology, have added all the 
light derived from pathological research. To give you an instance of 
the mode of reasoning of the non-medical phrenologists: In their 
drawing-room exhibitions, they appeal with triumph to the different 
forms of the skull in the carnivorous and graminivorous animals, with 
respect to the developement of Destructiveness ; and all are horrified 
at the bump on the tiger’s skull. But, as Sir H. Davy well observes, 
this very protuberance is a part of the general apparatus of the jaw, 
which requires a more powerful insertion for its muscles in all beasts 
of prey. Phrenology, as generally taught, may answer well for the 
class of dilettantis and blue-stockings, or for the purposes of humbug 
and flattery; but its parent was anatomy, its nurse physiology, and 
its perfection must be a for in medicine. The mass of inconse- 
quential reasoning, of special pleading, and of ‘false facts,” with 
which its professors have encumbered it,-must be swept away, and 
we shall then, I have no doubt, recognise it as the greatest discovery, 
in the science of the moral and physical nature of man, that has ever 
been made. I feel happy, however, in thinking that, of late, the 
science has been taken up on its true grounds, in Paris, London, and 
Dublin. Vimont’s splendid work on Comparative Phrenology will 
form an era in the science. In London, Dr. Elliotson has directed 
the energies of his powerful mind to the subject; and in Dublin we 
have a Phrenological Society, of which Dr. Marsh is the president, 
and my colleague, Dr. Evanson, the reap ; and, under such 


auspices, much is to be expected. 
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ARTICLE II. 
DISSECTION OF THE BRAIN. 


Aa Examination of the Human Brain, by George Combe, Esq., in the 
Albany Medical College, on Saturday, 11 A. M., February 1st, 1840, 
Present, Drs. Hamilton, Boardman, Hoyt, Armsby, March, James 
ay Professor Dean, Mr. Wm. Combe, Charles Olm- 
stead, E'sq., and David Cogswell, Esq. The two latier gentlemen, 


together with Dr. Hoyt, are residents of Syracuse. , 


Mr. Combe, while delivering a course of lectures on phrenology at 
Albany, N. Y., dissected a brain in accordance with the principles of 
the science, before the above named gentlemen. Several notices of 
this dissection have appeared in the Albany, Syracuse, and Utica 
papers, in some of which there were misstatements and remarks of a 
personal nature much to be regretted. We have collected the facts in 
the case, and present the following statement as a candid and correct 
account of the dissection. 

The brain had been prepared by Dr. Hoyt, by having been kept in 
alcohol for some four or five months; and for the purpose of seeing 
for himself its true anatomical structure, as first shown by Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim in their new mode of dissecting the brain, this gentle- 
man had left home, and travelled one hundred and fifty miles to see 
Mr. Combe unfold the nervous tissues of the mental organs. Much 
praise is due to Dr. Hoyt for the pains he had taken in preparing a 
brain, and going the above distance to witness an examination of its 
structure, with particular reference to its functions. It should be 
remembered, that before the time of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, the 
usual course of examining the brain was to cut it up into slices, 
like a ham or a cabbage-head, beginning the work of destruction 
upon the upper surface, and thus proceeding to the base; and this 
is the way pursued by the anti-phrenologists. To be consistent, 
they should dissect all parts of the body alike; that is to say, follow 
the tissuee, and not cut them across, but unfold them as we would 
the parts of an orange—the same rule should be followed with the 
brain ; and such was Drs. Gall and Spurzheim’s method, and it is that 
of every phrenologist of the present day. We would here remark, 
that whenever a brain is placed in alcohol for dissection, it is highly 
important that the membranes be removed, in order that the spirit 
may have free access to all parts of the viscus, by means of which its 
fibrous structure will be rendered much more distinct in the dissection. 

In the examination by Mr. Combe, the first thing exhibited was the 


decussating fibres at the roots of the pyramidal bodies, beautifully © 
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interlacing each other. He remarked, that with this knowledge of 
said fibres, we could now account for the effects of accidents upon the 
brain, occasioning paralysis of the opposite side of the body. 

The next thing shown by Mr. Combe, was the fibres connecting 
the two lateral portions of the cerebellum, or little brain. These 
being removed, he then proceeded to demonstrate the fibres, proceed- 
ing forward to the anterior portions of the brain, and composing the 
intellectual organs. ‘These fibres were shown passing through the 
pons varolii to the entire satisfaction of all present. Every medical — 
man, either by word or nod of head, confessed that he saw with his 
own eyes these said fibres. They are highly important, inasmuch as 
they show the connection between the intellectual organs and the 
nerves of voluntary motion, and enable us to understand how, and 
in what manner, these instruments of motion are subservient to the 
will. 

Mr. Combe showed Mr. Solly’s commissure lying above the corpus 
callosum, connecting the posterior with the anterior portions of the 
brain. The justly distinguished Dr. M‘Clellan, of Philadelphia, said, 
that before Mr. Combe’s arrival in that city, ‘he used to deride phreno- 
logy, mentioning in particular to his class, that no communication was 
found to exist between the anterior and posterior portions of the brain. 
He found, however, that he had been laughing in ignorance of the 
existence of the superior longitudinal commissure.” But he had the 
rare magnanimity to confess his ignorance to his class. 

Mr. Combe then showed the corpus dentatum, and mentioned that 
the notable Dr. Gordon denied the existence of such a cerebral portion 
as that of the corpus dentatum. 

Mr. Combe then proceeded to unfold the converging fibres. Here 
he said our opponents accuse us of making these fibres by seraping 
with the handle of the scalpel. He then scraped off a layer of these 
fibres from their bed, remarking at the time, that if these fibres be 
thus formed by mere scraping, it should be possible to produce the 
appearance of them in any direction; but he showed that when we 
try to do so, the result is quite different. He continued unfolding 
these fibres until he: came even to the surface of the convolutions 
of the brain. Mr. Combe here explained how it happens, in cases 
of extreme distention of the brain from a collection of water within 
its folds, that a person will manifest no impairment of mental power. 
The water simply unfolds the convolutions. Most of the gentlemen 
present seemed very much delighted in having seen Gall and Spurz- 
heim’s method of dissecting the human brain. Some portions of it 
exhibited the fibrous structure more clearly than any plates or wax 
models could possibly do. 
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We present for serious consideration, the remarks of James John- 
son, M. D., Physician Extraordinary to the late King of England, 
and editor of the Medico Chirurgical Review. “TI have been long 
convinced,”’ says he, “that the science of mind can only be under 
stood and taught, properly, by those who have deeply studied the 
structure and functions of its material instrument, the brain. I am 
convinced, that in this world mind can be manifested only through the 
medium of matter, and that the metaphysician who studies mind inde- 
pendent of its corporeal organ, works in the dark, and with only half 
of his requisite tools.” 





ARTICLE III. 


CASE OF MONOMANIA. 


We copy from the London Medico-Chirurgical Review for April, 
1831, the following fact :—* In a late clinical lecture at St. Thomas's 
Hospital, Dr. Elliotson alluded to a curious case of monomania, 
which we shall here notice. The patient was a female, thirty-one 


years of age, who had been admitted for a nervous affection, but who 
was soon found to be monomaniacal. The propensity was to injure 
some part or other of the body, by internal muscular efforts, and not 
by attempts at cutting or maiming. The part of the body that fell 
under the monomaniacal displeasure was never long the same, but 
varied from hour to hour—commencing in one part whenever it had 
ceased in another, so that she had no respite from this harassing pro- 
pensity. Her judgment on all points was gone—she had no halluci- 
nation—and was conscious of the unnatural impulse which perpetually 
led to injure her own body. There was no reason to suspect a 
feigned disease. She had headach, drowsiness, sense of pressure on 
the head, as well as that of ‘opening and shutting,’ to use her own 
expression, behind the ears, and round the back part of the head. 
Dr. Elliotson considered this case as one illustrating the doctrines of 
phrenology—namely, that it was a case where the organ of Destruc- 
tiveness was in an excited state, and consequently where the ‘ instinct 
carnassier,’ as Gall would term it, was strongly called forth. Here, 
indeed, it was not a homicidal, but a suicidal, propensity that existed; 
yet the nature of both is the same. The peculiarity in the present 
case, which attracted attention, was the pain and throbbing just over 
each ear, and extending posteriorly round the head. Every gentle- 
man who attended to the case, was witness of this phenomenon. 
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‘This (says Dr. Elliotson) is a very striking phrenological fact,’ and 
he goes on to state his belief in the general doctrines of phrenology. 
‘I have examined (says he) the subject of phrenology most carefully 
and unremittingly, and have seldom allowed a day to pass without 
making some observations upon it; and, after thus examining it for 
twelve years, I am more and more satisfied of the general truth of 


what Dr Gall has announced.’ ”’ 





RTICLE IV. 


REMARKS ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


BY J. L. PEIRCE, M. D., PHILADELPHIA. 


(Continued from page 298 of this Journal.) 
Perhaps I should not let pass unnoticed the reasons which are 
offered in vindication of early education. 
Two excuses, very plausible in their character, and therefore the 
more to be guarded against, are generally rendered for infringements 
of the laws, which control our corporeal frames: the one is ignorance 


of those laws on the part of the guardians of youth ; and the second is 
the gratification experienced by teachers, in watching and promoting 
the developement of the intellectual faculties, and by parents in seeing 
their children manifest powers and acquirements superior to those 
belonging to their age. In reply to these excuses, we would remark, 
that under the civil government, ignorance of a law is never admitted 
a8 a palliation for an offence. If a man commits a wilful, deliberate 
murder, he suffers the punishment for his crime, notwithstanding his 
ignorance of the existence of a law upon the subject—and, in violating 
the organic laws in regard to the education of his.children, the penalty 
is as sure to follow in the injury of their health as the ultimate sacri- 
fice of their lives, by which means, however, THEY become the imme- 
diate sufferers instead of the parents, and the latter may not feel that 
moral guilt which is experienced by the criminal referred to. 

Again: although the gratification may be great, on the part of 
parents and guardians, in witnessing the rapid advancement of their 
children in intellectual attainments, whereby some of them acquire a 
precocity of intellect, and become as prodigies in creation; yet, inas- 
much as these acquirements are obtained at least at the risk, if not in 
every case the actual Joss of the health of the children, it is unjustifi- 
able, nay, it is actually criminal, on the part of parents and guardians 
of youth, to subject them to such a trying ordeal. 
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But, say teachers, we never witness the deleterious effects to 
which you allude, ‘The children under our charge appear healthy 
and happy, and we endeavour to promote such a state by every 
means in our power. To such, we would repeat an observation we 
have already made, that in the laws which govern organic life, the 
effect does not always immediately succeed the cause which produces 
it. ‘The progress of disease is slow in the outset, and the symptoms 
of cerebral irritation are ai first scarcely discernable even to the most 
experienced eye; it cannot, therefore, be expected that they will be 
noticed by one whose attention has never been particularly directed to 
the subject. Again, children, at the early period to which we allude, 
seldom remain for many years at the same school, and after they 
change, the former teacher loses sight of them, and is unacquainted 
with their future fate. But with parents the case is different. ‘They 
can observe the progress of disease from the first evidences of cerebral 
irritation, through the subsequent stages of inflammation and dropsy, 
or other unhappy and, mostly, fatal termination; but ignorance and 
prejudice prevent their tracing the effect to its proper cause. 

That some great and powerful causes do prevail in destroying the 
health and lives of children, is fully apparent from our weekly bills 
of mortality, by which it appears that one half the deaths in our cities 
are of persons under seven years of age. How many of these are to 
be attributed to the causes to which we have referred, it is impossible 
for us to ascertain ; but that a large proportion of them owe the origin 
of their diseases to improper physical treatment, commencing with 
the earliest periods of existence, is so often illustrated by cases daily 
met with in our practice that we feel convinced of its truth. Another 
fact worthy of notice is, that in thickly populated districts the propor- 
tion of deaths among children is much greater than it is in the country. 
For this we shall indirectly account before we close our observations. 
With these startling facts before us, we may truly exclaim, that “none 
are so blind as those who will not see.” 

The object of education is to promote the happiness of the indivi- 
dual, and to render him a more useful member of society. But if our 
efforts are so misdirected that we either shorten his life, or ruin his 
health, so that he becomes a burden to himself and to society, we 
frustrate our own designs, as well as militate against the institutions 
of our Creator. 

Perhaps some may now be ready to inquire, how the evils of which 
we have spoken are to be guarded against? We answer: Bear in 
mind that the physical powers require to be educated as well as the 
intellectual, and, as the vigour of the intellectual faculties depends 


upon the strength, and perfection and healthy condition of the body, © 
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and particularly of that part of it which is the seat of the nervous 
influence of the whole animal system, as well as the organ of all the 
mental operations, it follows, as a necessary consequence, that physical 
education ought to precede that of intellect, according to the position 
assumed at the commencement of our remarks. Man being a com- 
pound being, we fulfil but half our duties, if we direct our attention to 
one portion of his nature, to the neglect of the other. Culpable, 
indeed, should we consider that parent, who, surrounded by all the 
comforts of life, would suffer his children to grow up to years of 
maturity without bestowing one moment’s attention upon the cultiva- 
tion of their minds, let his care over their physical wants be ever so 
great—but familiarity has reconciled us to the equally culpable treat- 
ment represented on the reverse of the picture. 

Our remarks on this whole subject apply more especially to those 
residing in cities, villages, and thickly populated districts, than to 
people living in the country. The arguments urged in favour of 
sending children early to school do not, as a general rule, apply to 
the latter class of persons. Their pursuits are usually such as are 
conducted at their own homes. ‘Their houses are located at a distance 
from each other, so that children can be kept separate from their 
neighbours, and free from the contaminating influence of their evil 
examples. Large yards are for the most part attached to the resi- 
dences, where, with the additional advantage of fresh air, youthful 
sports can engage their attention, calculated to develope and strengthen 
the physical powers of the system, while they are in every respect 
free from the dangers incident to a city life. Habits of industry can, 
at the same time, be gradually instilled into their youthful minds, 
while their intellectual faculties will imperceptibly expand in propor- 
tion to the physical growth and strength of that organ through which 
they are manifested. Hence we assert it as a general rule, that in 
the country it is unnecessary to use any measures calculated to excite 
the intellectual faculties of children, prior to their arriving at a period 
of life when the risk of injurious results will be avoided. 

It may be said that we should thus permit children to grow up in . 
ignorance, until they arrive at an age when their intellectual faculties 
become so blunted, as to render them afterwards incapable of being 
brought into active exercise. The premises we deny, and conse- 
quently the conclusion drawn from them we consider to be equally 
incorrect. Ignorant of what? we would ask. Of a knowledge of 
letters and words, which, in nine cases out of ten, convey to their 
minds no definite ideas! They spend two, three, or four years to 
acquire by hard toil, and very frequently with a feeling of disgust, 
what in more advanced years may be acquired in six months, without 
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the risk of that distaste for schools and science which effectually pre- 
vents many of them for ever from making any considerable progress 
in their studies. We say that in nine cases out of ten this knowledge 
conveys to their minds no definite ideas. We make this assertion 
from our personal knowledge of its truth. Question them concerning 
what they have been reading, and you will most generally find that 
they know nothing about it—and where their intellectual faculties are 
sufficiently matured to comprehend it, such children are the very 
ones whose health will be injured by the course they are pursuing; 
so that, in the one case, you create an insufferable disgust for that 
which ought to afford them the greatest pleasure. And, in the other, 
you destroy the health, happiness, and life of that charge, whose pre- 
cocious intellect should teach you a memorable lesson respecting the 
laws of human organisation. 

We have stated that the conclusion drawn from the premises we 
considered to be equally incorrect. We have shown that in propor 
tion as the physical structure of the intellectual organ acquires perfec- 
tion and strength, in the same degree will be the vigour and efficiency 
of those intellectual powers dependent upon it. This we Know is 
generally denied by those unacquainted with the physiological fune- 
tions of the human brain. They argue that children who have 
received the advantages of intellectual cultivation, manifest much 
higher powers of mind than others whose education has been 
neglected. ‘This we readily grant. But let us take two children, 
one of whom has been to school from the earliest period of infancy, 
and continued unintermittingly at his studies until he has arrived at 
the sixteenth year of his age—and the other, whose physical educa- 
tion constituted the chief concern of his parents until he arrived at his 
seventh year, at which time his intellectual education commenced and 
progressed with the physical, under the direction of a competent and 
judicious instructor, and when he shall have arrived at the age of the 
former, his intellectual acquirements will be in every respect superior, 
while he will, at the same time, be in possession of a sound and 
vigorous constitution of which his companion may be justly jealous. 
The nervous energy of the one will be exhausted, his strength 
impaired, and his enjoyment of life destroyed with the numerous 
ailments with which he will be afflicted, in consequence of his viola- 
tion of the organic laws of his nature; while the other will be in 
possession of every enjoyment derivable from a sound constitution 
and well-cultivated intellect. We make not these assertions igno- 
rantly, but under a full knowledge and conviction of their truth. We 
have witnessed them with our own eyes, we have experienced them 


in our own person, and they have repeatedly been confirmed to us by - 
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parents and teachers, who have likewise had experimental illustrations 
of their truth. 

We have now come to a point which is undoubtedly the most diffi- 
cult of any we have yet undertaken. We have shown some of the 
errors of the present existing modes of instruction, and have por- 
trayed the evils arising from them; and as we must continue to dis- 
approve of our schools, as at present organised, it is incumbent upon 
us to sketch some plan for an edifice to be reared upon the ruins of 
the superstructure which we have thus endeavoured to overthrow, and 
to give our views in regard to the mode in which the early periods of 
existence should be occupied. Were the whole community engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, situated as we have described in a former part 
of this address, we should refer to that for the requisite information, 
and consider our task completed. But as we are so frequently asked 
the question, how we would dispose of the children of that hard- 
working industrious portion of the community, residing in our cities, 
who have to earn a subsistence for themselves and their families away 
from their own homes, where they can extend no care over their off- 
spring from morning till night, and who would consequently be 
engaged in scenes of danger, vice, and crime, but for these institu- 
tions—for the sake of such, we will extend our remarks farther. As 
regards the necessity of places of resort for such children, where they 
can be protected from the danger to which we have referred, there 
can be but one opinion. But the great object is, to have them so 
organised as to possess as few objections as possible. This is a task 
requiring deep reflection and experience; and as our views upon the 
subject have hitherto been confined to the evils of such institutions as 
now exist, and not to a substitute for them, it is scarcely to be 
expected that we should give more than the outlines of a superstruc- 
ture upon which others may improve. But we trust that its founda- 
tion may be laid upon a solid basis, against which the storms of 
adverse opinions and prejudices may produce no effect. 

In the first place, suitable buildings should be provided in healthy, 
airy situations, similar to those recently erected by the controllers of 
our public schools, for the institutions under their care. Such of the 
rooms as may be appropriated for the purpose, should be provided 
with benches adapted to the various sizes of the children, with the 
seats of a height corresponding to their lower limbs, and with backs 
of an easy construction. By this means, many diseases of the limbs, 
chest, and spinal column, will be avoided, which owe their origin to 
the ill-constructed benches of our schools. 

As we design the infant department more particularly as a place 
of safety, where the physical powers may be duly exercised and 
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developed, rather than for the cultivation of the intellectual faculties, 
all exercises, designed to operate particularly upon the latter, should 
be made entirely subservient to the former. Such physical perform. 
ances, therefore, as are calculated to develope and strengthen the 
human frame, and suited to the age, strength, and agility of the chil- 
dren, should receive the first consideration. For this purpose, we 
would have one or more rooms furnished with such gymnastic 
apparatus as may be considered requisite, and, under the superintend- 
ence of suitable teachers or caretakers, these recreations should 
frequently alternate with such others as may be directed. A portion 
of the apparatus should consist of mere instruments of play or amuse- 
ment, while others should be of a higher order, calculated to bring 
into active exercise the various muscles of the body. Other apart- 
ments should be furnished with every production of nature and art 
which would be at all suitable for the occasion. The various 
branches of trade, and the different kingdoms of the earth, should 
each be made to yield its quota, so that every school-house should be 
a museum of the most useful and interesting objects which could be 
collected together from the four quarters of the globe. These we 
would have constantly presented to the view of the children in the 
most familiar manner. 

In the junior department, the children should be made acquainted 
with their names, and their most common qualities and uses—not by 
any particular intellectual effort, but by the exercise of their external 
senses upon them. The teacher selected for such a station, should 
have a mind well stored with interesting little anecdotes, connected 
with the names, the qualities, the properties, and the uses of the 
articles under consideration, and which should be narrated in the 
most familiar and interesting style, at all times avoiding terms 
or expressions unsuited to the capacities of children. As they 
advance in years and knowledge, they should also advance to the 
higher departments of the school, where they should be made 
acquainted with new properties of the same objects, and where new 
objects should also be presented to their consideration—not in the 
form of tasks or lessons, but altogether as amusements. From simple 
articles they should proceed to those more complex in their character, 
and adapted to their increasing power of perception and observation. 
They should then be made acquainted with their composition, not by 
committing names to memory and answering questions by rote, but by 
the exercise of their external senses. For instance, let them witness 
the operation of the manufacture of cotton fabrics from the change of 
the raw material, in its growing or pod state, through its various pro- 
cesses, until it is converted into the wearing apparel. And this. 
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should be exhibited to them, not in our large manufacturing establish- 
ments, where no distinct ideas could be obtained respecting it, but on 
a small scale in their own school-room. Neither would we have 
them witness the whole operation in one, two, or even three weeks ; 
but let their minds become familiar with each successive stage, prior 
to their making a further advancement. So likewise in regard to the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. Make them acquainted, 
first, with the substance themselves, then with their different parts, 
and, ultimately, with their respective properties and uses, as far as 
they will admit of familiar illustration, Call their attention to the 
peculiarities of each, and to their general external characters. But, as 
regards the particular zone of the earth where they are produced, or 
the particular climate or country whence they are obtained, or the 
class, order, genera, &c., to which they belong, we must express our 
entire disapproval of any such unintelligible performances. ‘That 
they are unproductive of the least shadow of good, is our most 
sincere belief; but, on the contrary, that they have an injurious 
tendency upon the physical and intellectual developement of those 
subjected to them, we have not the shadow of doubt. An exercise 
recently introduced into some of our schools under the name of 
“Calisthenics,”” we consider to be very beneficial in its character 
upon the physical structure of the human frame, and calls into action 
the various muscles more effectually than any other method with 
which we are acquainted. It serves as a pleasing recreation from 
other exercise, and, at the same time, gives grace, ease, and dignity, 
to the body, while it serves to impart the first principles of systematic 
instruction in the most pleasing manner in which it can be commu- 
nicated. 

We may here remark, that while the children are thus engaged in 
these innocent and useful amusements and recreations, ample oppor- 
tunities will be afforded for instilling into their youthful minds prac- 
tical lessons of morality, which will make a deeper impression, and 
be of far more utility to them, than the perusal of all the discourses 
which have been delivered upon the subject, from the creation of the 
world to the present time. No advice is so effectual as that which is 
delivered on a suitable occasion—on the impulse of the moment. Its 
force is then felt, and its truths duly acknowledged. And what 
season is so appropriate for inculcating the principles of love and 
affection, as when children are mingled together in the sportive 
recreations of youthful innocence? What opportunity so suitable for 
instilling into their minds the principles of justice, and virtue, and 
benevolence, as when their feelings of regard for each other, and each 
other’s rights, are excited into active exercise ? And what moment so 
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fit for presenting to their view the baneful effects of improper con- 
duct, whether it consist of unkindness to each other, or of deceit, or 
of falsehood, or of theft, as when some one of their companions has 
been guilty of one of these offences? ‘Their feelings will become 
tender on the occasion, and while they learn to detest the committal 
of a wrong, they may be taught to pity the individual who thus suffers 
on account of it. 

As children advance in years and acquirements to that period when 
their reasoning powers may safely be brought into active operation, 
they may be led on to higher subjects, which may require a greater 
exercise of their intellectual faculties. And when the period arrives 
for them to turn their attention from substances to shadows, from 
things to their signs, from real objects to the characters by which 
they are represented, we should recomfnend a course very different 
from that usually adopted in our schools. Instead of commencing 
with the alphabet, which conveys no definite ideas to the mind of the 
child, we would commence with words—words, with the signification 
of which the child was already familiarly acquainted—and having the 
representation of the thing signified attached to the word in the form 
of a picture, he would soon acquire a knowledge of its other repre- 
sentation, viz. the word itself; and a few minutes’ examination of the 
individual characters of which it was composed, would so firmly 
impress them upon his mind that they never would be forgotten. In 
this way we would have him proceed, from simple words to those 
more complex in their character, taking care to let the child possess a 
thorough understanding of the meaning of each one that is presented 
to his consideration. Let this be exemplified by his making repeated 
applications of it in conversation. The first sentences that he attempts 
to read, should be such as he can easily understand, and all his books 
should be suited to his intellectual capacity, and calculated to interest 
his feelings. We should then have no difficulty in teaching a child 
to read understandingly, and he would feel the greatest delight and 
pleasure in the pursuit. 

But while he is thus advancing in intellectual acquirements, his 
physical education should not be neglected. On the contrary, their 
progress should be simultaneous, with a leaning of partiality towards 
the developement of the corporeal frame. 

We have thus given the imperfect outlines of a plan for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of youth during the early periods of their exist 
ence. Of its superiority over those usually pursued in our schools, 
we feel perfectly satisfied. By it, the great object aimed at in sending 
children early to school is fully accomplished, without the evils 
usually attendant upon it. Their physical powers, which we have 
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endeavoured to show should receive our first attention, are in this 
way duly exercised by every variety of innocent and appropriate per- 
formance which the ingenuity of their instructors can devise; and, 
consequently, their physical growth, and strength, and healthy action, 
are duly promoted, while their minds become disciplined and stored 
with a fund of the most useful kinds of knowledge, which they imper- 
ceptibly acquire in the form of amusement, without an undue exertion 
of their intellectual faculties—knowledge, of which most children, and 
too many adults, are entirely ignorant, but which, in every situation 
and condition of life in which they may be placed, will be of the 
utmost importance—knowledge, obtained as a substitute for an 
acquaintance with words and theories, which can be of no practical 
utility in the early periods of existence, but which are acquired at the 
risk of the health, the life, and the intellect of the children. We 
might have pursued the subject much farther, but we have already 
greatly exceeded the limits we designed occupying, when we com- 
menced our remarks. If we have been successful in throwing out 
any suggestions that may be considered of use to the present or suc- 
ceeding generations in lessening the amount of suffering, or saving a 
single individual from an early or an untimely grave, or if we have 
been successful in exposing the defects of existing institutions, or in 
hinting at any plan which may render knowledge more attractive, or 
its acquisition more easily attained, we have done all that we expect. 
It is to parents and instructors that we would particularly address our 
remarks. If their reason can be operated upon, and their feelings of 
affection for their young and tender charge, whose health and whose 
lives are undoubtedly dear to them, can be reached by these appeals 
to facts, and to the principles of their own organisation, we shall feel 
happy in the performance of our duty. If we have been unsuccessful 
in our endeavours, we shall have the satisfaction of knowing that our 
motives were pure, and that our best efforts‘ were directed to the 
health, happiness, and welfare of our fellow-beings. 





ARTICLE V. 
History and Progress of Phrenology. By R. W. Haskins, A. M.i 


The above is the title of a small volume of 216 pages, recently 
published at Buffalo, in western New York. The object, as stated 
by the author, is “not to demonstrate what phrenoldgy is, but rather 
to unfold, concisely, the history of its discovery and its progress.” 
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This object appears to be very fully and faithfully carried out. The 
author seems no where to have forgotten, or overlooked, the broad 
distinction between the simple narration of historical facts connected 
with the origin and progress of a science, or great moral movement 
among men, and an exposition of the principles in which it essentially 
consists. He commences at a very early period in the history of 
mental philosophy, alluding to the idealism of Plato, the common- 
sense of Reid, the facial angle of Camper, the physiognomical deduc- 
tions of Lavater, the phrenological discoveries of Gall, with the view 
of showing the gradual advance of mind in the attainment of a know- 
ledge of itself, and especially in the constantly improving means of 
that attainment, by gradually enlisting observation, as well as con- 
sciousness, in the discovery and elucidation of its powers and faculties, 

He then proceeds to give rather a minute and. detailed account of 
the means and method of discovery of the several organs and faculties 
enumerated by Dr. Gall, and of the additional discoveries and classifi- 
eation of Dr. Spurzheim. Of the incessant and invaluable labours of 
Dr. Spurzheim and Mr. George Combe, on both the eastern and 
western continents, and the numerous popular works they have pub- 
lished on the science, and its applications, we have here a brief but 
generally accurate account. Other phrenological writers, both Euro- 
pean and American, receive also their due share of attention. Among 
these, the long and efficient labours of Dr. Charles Caldwell, the first 
American phrenologist, justly claim and receive their proper share of 
attention. ‘The proposed improvements of Mr. Grimes, in a work of 
his recently published, are briefly and suecinctly stated, We are also 
treated with some highly entertaining and splendid specimens of the 
mode of warfare with which the science, at its earlier periods, was 
attempted to be demolished, and, in some instances, with the answers 
made to them. Mr. Haskins has certainly evinced a very extensive 
knowledge of the efforts made by phrenologists, and of the numerous 
publications, both elementary and periodical, relating to that science, 
that have at different times issued from the press, on this and the 
eastern continent. His style is extremely well fitted for historical 
communication, and conveys, with great clearness and perspicuity, a 
knowledge of the facts he designs to record. In some instances, he 
resorts to what might be deemed by many an unnecessary minuteness 
of detail, as in the case of introducing a paragraph from the ‘* American 
Phrenological Journal and Miscellany,’’ followed by remarks, some- 
what protracted, both of his own and Dr. Caldwell’s. His quotations 
may also be thought by some both too long and of too frequent occur- 
rence, although, rightly considered, they form a part of his history. 
The reader of this little volume will, however, find himself possessed ° 
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with very accurate ideas of the origin of the science; the obstacles it 
has had to contend with in its progress; the exertions of its advo- 
cates; the method and style of attacks that have been made upon it; 
the works that have been written in the unfolding of its principles ; 
and the sources of information to which recourse may be had by those 
desirous of extending their knowledge of it. As this is the first 
attempt we are aware of that has been made to present an entire his- 
tory of the science, we doubt not it will receive (as it really merits) a 
large share of attention from the American public. 





ARTICLE VI. 


J 


PREDOMINANCE OF CERTAIN ORGANS IN THE BRITISH POETS.—wNO. 4. 


COLERIDGE. 


Phrenology would say of Coleridge, in giving a condensed view of 
his character, that he was a man of extraordinary intellectual and 
moral powers, with not enough of the propensities to give him suffi- 
cient energy and vigour; that he possessed intense feelings, a tem- 
perament, which, though not the most active, was one of peculiar 
delicacy ; that he was influenced by the purest motives in all his 
actions, and capable of l#bouring with much more of ardour and 
enthusiasm for the good of others, than for his own individual 
aggrandisement. A reference to his actual life will confirm the truth 
of our science, and give him an elevated niche in that rare temple 
which history consecrates to the wise and good. 

His Causality and Comparison were remarkably developed; to 
which may be attributed his exceeding fondness for metaphysics. 
He describes himself as delighting, even in boyhood, in the most 
abstruse speculations, seizing upon any one with whom he might 


* Reason high 
Of Providence, fore-knowledge, will and fate ; 
Fix’d fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute.” 


Having convinced, or puzzled all about him, he would sally forth into 
the high road, and, by a species of metaphysical instinct, select from 
the wayfarers any one who wore a black coat, had dark brows, and a 
sallow face, and at once engage him in religious disputation ; and woe 
to any travelling brother, whether Baptist, Methodist, or Presbyterian, 
who, when driven hard by the youthful champion, hoped to silence 
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him by retailing the arguments of popular controversialists. The 
young polemic had read and sifted them all, and often overwhelmed 
his opponents with all kinds of ingenious queries, strange doubts, and 
startling deductions. 

In his early manhood he visited Germany, and imbibed the philo- 
sophy of Kant; which, blended with other theories, and somewhat 
idealised, lost in him much of its severity, and became, when his 
hopes of the advancement of mankind were added to that mountain 
pile of withered prospects left by the disastrous events of the French 
Revolution, a solace and a charm. Nothing in his character is more 
beautiful than the philanthropy he still continued, even amid his own 
sad sufferings, to cherish to the last; and there can be little doubt, if 
phrenology had sooner displayed its beauties to the world, or he had 
not become entangled in the labyrinths of metaphysics, he would have 
discovered in its principles what he had sought so long in vain in 
every other system, and lent it the advocacy of his sincere and power- 
ful mind. ‘The moral and intellectual organs, as we have intimated, 
greatly predominated over other portions of his head, and with this 
fact before us, we shall have little difficulty in understanding why he 
was not a very popular author. Had he bowed to the prejudices of 
the day, or possessed the Combativeness and Destructiveness of 
Byron and Scott, his success might have been equal to theirs. More 
original in his conceptions than either, his mind was far more highly 
cultured and severely disciplined. Drinking from the wells of all 
knowledge, ancient and modern, and reajjsing every dream of meta- 
physics, from Plato down to Kant, elegant learning, science, and art, 
conspired to polish, strengthen, and refine the genius which even 
they could not altogether eclipse. It is easy to suppose that a mind 
thus rich in wisdom, and endowed with moral perception no less 
acute and comprehensive than that of his intellect, would not readily 
assent to the conflicting theology of the schools, but would anxiously 
seek repose for his hopes in a religion pure and perfect, in its every 
principle, as the immortality to which it points. 

He had won the right to think for himself upon all subjects, and 
exercised it without fear or favour. ‘Thus he was as heterodox in 
religion as in politics and literature, and the very superiority and 
elevation of his mind, contracted, by the disparity it interposed between 
him and the bulk of mankind, its own legitimate influence. Neither 
church nor state, nor the public at large, would extend its patronage 
to one who could not, without some invidious reservation, subscribe 
to the entire creed, party, or prejudice of either; and the most gifted 
man of his day consumed his summer prime and vigour in the severest 
struggles of poverty, to lament at last in strains like the following :-— 
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“Keen pangs of love, awak’ning like a babe, 
Turbu ent, with an outery in the heart. r 
* * 


Sense of past youth and manhood come in vain, 
And genius given, and knowledge won in vain, 
And all that I have culled in wood walks wild, 
And all which patient thought hath reared, and all 
‘Commune with thee hath opened out but flowers, 
Strewed on my corse, and borne upon my bier, 

In the same coffin for the self same grave !” 

We are aware of the indolence of which he is accused, but could 
never discover any thing else in the charge than the poor palliation of 
neglect. Its cold injustice is easily detected, when we remember that 
half his life was passed amid disease and hopeless struggles with his 
condition, and then recall his great acquisitions, his published writings, 
the many works projected with spirit and abandoned from the mere 
want of encouragement, the numerous fragments, and the brilliant 
thoughts scattered “like flower seeds by the far winds sown,” which 
were found to be so full of truth and beauty, when reproduced to the 
public by the unconfessing plagiarism, of some more favoured and 
popular author. Let us measure the powers of Coleridge by the 
standard of phrenology; they will be high, indeed, and the result 
much nearer truth than that rendered by the uncertain test of modern 
criticism. When this science shall have been generally received and 
thoroughly understood, then will be found in its rich resources, 
abundant materials for furnishing literature with what it has never yet 
possessed—an unfailing standard, a true, unswerving test of merit. 
Especially, in its correct application, will it benefit that of our own 
country, hitherto so shamefully neglected. Guided by its light, 
future critics will discover, and present to publie notice, many pro- 
ductions of sterling value, but which, from being offered to national 
sympathy without the charm of any foreign stamp, were suffered to 
sink into unmerited obscurity. Any one in the habit of reading 
works professedly critical, must often be amused, and sometimes 
pained, at their inconsistency and flat contradictions. So great, 
indeed, are these, and irreconcilable, as to show clearly they have in 
reality no settled standard of taste, but that each condemns or praises 
as his fancy, mood, prejudice, or more disreputable influences, 
dictate at the moment. Nor does the judgment thus rendered, accord 
with the most cultivated taste of the times in which it is given. The 
Edinburgh Review, indisputably the very first of the carping clan, 
has had most of its arrogant decisions, for many years past, reversed 
by the supreme court from which there is no appeal—the public. 
But, though unjust criticism cannot always utterly destroy, nor 
deprive the offerings of true genius of posthumous incense, yet it 
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may withhold from living merit its just meed, by arresting the willing 
homage, without which its past labours appear vain and fruitless, and 
its future exertions altogether hopeless. 

Should the Edinburgh Review happen to be fair and just in its 
comments, as the London Quarterly generally makes it a Point to 
render a verdict directly opposite, where exists the criterion of final 
decision? A poem published some years ago, which excited con- 
siderable interest in all literary circles, was pronounced by one of 
these reviewers to be remarkable for the flow, fire, and facility of its 
versification, the happy management of its machinery, graphic vigour 
of its characters, and, in short, to be altogether a most admirable 
work ; and by another, to be duli and dragging in style, unnatural in 
plot and exaggerated in character, generally spiritless, and, as a whole, 
a very heavy and uninteresting production, indeed. Now supposing 
these writers to be sincere, which may, perhaps, be conceding too 
much, what can be more unfair than to assume, as they thus do, their 
own consciousness as an unfailing standard of truth? One of the 
consequences of this is the formation of cliques, who, resolving their 
united taste to be the only true one, exert upon literature and all the 
arts an influence equally pernicious, for they only, in fact, extend 
somewhat the same narrow principles which govern the individual 
critic, and condemn every thing that does not strike in harmony with 
their peculiar notices or prejudices. Who, remembering the exquisite 
poetry, the profound: and beautiful morality, indiscriminately con- 
demned, by a certain set of critics, in the mass, under the absurd 
cognomen of the “Lake School,” does not regret the want of some 
sure standard in the arts, which might preserve excellence from the 
blighting effects of arrogance, ignorance, and envy? In this same 
school were ridiculously blended, writers, altogether distinct, in every 
attribute which can possibly distinguish one elegant and gifted intel- 
lect from another. 

Wordsworth, it appears, wrote a preface for a volume of poems, to 
which several of his friends contributed, and among others, the subject 
of this article. In this preface, he ventured to put forth some new 
opinions upon poetry as an art, in which he showed a laudable desire 
to strip it of its mere tinsel, and teach a host of meanless scribblers that 
the garniture and flaunting robes of the muses could not compensate 
for the absence of their living forms. The critics took offence ; and, in 
revenge, classed every one who had contributed even a ballad to the 
work in the same school, upon which they heaped the most unsparing 
ridicule. Several of these writers resided near the lakes, and were 
hence called the “Lake School of Poets.” But Coleridge, neither in 


theory nor practice, subscribed to all the principles of Wordsworth, 
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but has distinctly recorded in his ‘ Biographia Literaria’’ his objec- 
tions, while Southey, who, at this time, wrote epics in holy reverence 
of the sacred unities, was confounded with both. Wordsworth, the 
only one who attempted to reduce his views into aetual practice, was 
sometimes led by them to affect a simplicity of language rather too 
severe, but even this could not destroy the freshness and beauty of 
the thoughts it so scantily clad. But the eritics, and very soon the 
public also, resolved that all the authors who happened to reside 
within the vicinity of the lakes, were altogether bad and unreasonable ; 
and years passed away, and custom and fashion became, as usual, too 
hard for justice, the decision could not be revoked, and popular 
writers were constantly, without the slightest fear of detection, steal- 
ing from the excommunieated school. 

To return from this digression to the subject before us. The con- 
versational powers of Coleridge, unequalled in his day, though it was 
even more remarkable for such excellence than when 


“ Johnson talked, and Goldy wrote, 
And bustling Bozzy penned his note,” 


have never, perhaps, been adequately deseribed, though many an 
eager listener has recorded his warm and genial admiration of the full, 
flowing, and finished language which clothed the loftiest thoughts, the 
subtlest beauty, and the most refined morality. The ‘* Table Talk,”” 
collected and published by his relative, can be considered only as the 
mere “shreds and patches’’ of those connected and glowing specula- 
tions heard by the Lambs, the Hazlits, and the Talfourds, and we 
have never perused it, without regretting that Coleridge was not so 
fortunate as to have his Boswell, too, who, by preserving the dramatic 
effect and spirit of dialogue, might have given us a true picture of his 
brilliant conversation. 

In a previous number, we stated that his ‘‘ Marvellousness” was 
larger than Ideality, and that his poetry, in harmony with the fact, 
proves the accuracy of Spurzheim’s examination, and then referred to 
the “ Ancient Mariner,” as an appropriate illustration. We would 
now direct the reader to a strange fragment called “ Christabel,”” 
which certainly could not have been conceived without the organ 
large and active. Indeed, it cannot be appreciated without the same 
endowment. Scott, whose Marvellousness was exceedingly deve- 
loped, admired it to a degree perfectly incomprehensible to those 
deficient in the same faculty. Basil Hall tells us, in one of his 
humerous journals, that until he heard Scott read the poem to his 
family, “‘he had always thought Byron’s praise of it a mere hoax.” 


The profound observer of American manners and institutions had 
& 
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been made, perhaps, so often the victim of Yankee hoaxing, that he 
had grown over-suspicious. However this be, there can be no doubt 
of Byron’s sincerity, for he proved it by a very excellent imitation. 
Coleridge’s Adhesiveness was large and active, which, with his other 
high endowments, rendered his attachment to friends as free from the 
taint of selfishness as is, perhaps, permitted to our nature. ll 
familiar with his writings, know his success in describing the softer 
feelings. It would not be easy to select from any author, ancient or 
modern, a more thrilling manifestation of this organ, delicately marked 
as it is by Marvellousness, and illumined by Ideality, than is to be 
found in the exquisite ballad of ** Genevieve.’”” ‘The reader, who 
may have perused it, will at once recall, by the mere mention of its 
name, that genial dream of love and beauty. He will remember 
those six or eight concluding stanzas which so truly paint the first 
outpouring of a woman’s affection, and know that he might turn his 
ear in vain to all the bards who have ever sung to the like melting 
notes, which, with so much simplicity, such nice discrimination of 
the very essence of feminine reserve vanquished by her love, tremble 
from his harp in the following. The reader is aware the lay had 
already been sung which aroused the sympathy of the maid, and 
extorted her weeping confession :-— 


Ali impulses of soul and sense, 

Had thrilled my guiltless Genevieve 
The music and the doleful air, 

The rich and balmy eve— 


And hopes and fears that cherish hope, 
An undistinguishable throng, 

And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherished long. 


She wept with pity and delight, 

She blushed with love and maiden shame, 
And like the murmurs of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name. 


Her wet cheek glowed ; she step’d aside 
As conscious of my look she step’d, 

Then suddenly, with a timorous eye, 
She flew to me, and wept! 


She half enclosed me in her arms, 

She pressed me with a meek embrace, 
And bending back her head, looked up 
- And gazed upon my face. 


*T was partly love, and partly fear, 
u 


And partly ’twas a bashful art, 
That I might rather feel than see, 
The swelling of her heart. 
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There was one great defect in his organisation, not so much a 
defect perhaps in itself, as in view of his circumstances, of the diffi- 
culties that perpetually surrounded him, and the gross injustice with 
which he was treated by some of his contemporaries. We allude to 
his small Destructiveness and Combativeness. The size and high 
cultivation of his moral and intellectual faculties, led him to see the 
vice of contention, and the folly of resentment, in the abstract, and he 
constantly strove to introduce the beautiful theories of the closet into 
the world. A more refined morality, a purer religion, was never 
cherished, than that carried into even the minutiz of his daily life. 
Hating no one, he restrained the manifestation of a righteous indigna- 
tion, and was ever ready to practise upon the sublime — of 
Christianity, and return good for evil. 

Yet even this magnanimity, this lofty forbearance, could not protect 
him from the foul calumny and inveterate rancour of those whom, as 
has justly been observed, the little finger of recrimination might have 
shivered into dust. But he listened to the injustice of critics and 
smiled, and when, tempted by impunity, the libeller at length invaded 
the sanctity of his humble hearth, though he could not but writhe 
under the wounded sensibility of the husband and father, yet even 
then he pitied and forgave. 

Had his social position been as elevated as his genius, this meek- 
ness, this truly Christian spirit, would have shed additional lustre 
upon all his gifts; but his was the iron destiny. He was one of 
those who, favoured by nature and frowned on by fortune, seem 
designed to convince us how little, in the present state of society, the 
highest endowments have to do with worldly success, when com- 
pared with the accidents of birth, or with opulence. For the world, 
as it is, he was altogether too mild and forbearing. The ruffian is 
still abroad, and the strong arm of law too weak to arfest, or even to 
punish the most flagrant violations of private rights, and it must 
therefore be rather dangerous to tempt the assassin, by pledging our- 
selves to turn both cheeks whenever he shall choose to attack us. 

Amid all his sufferings and disappointments, he projected one great 
work, from the successful execution of which, he anticipated the 
happiest results, and around which he gathered his warmest affections, 
his holiest aspirations, the liveliest interest for the welfare of man, and 
all the fruits of his profound learning, extensive research, and a life 
of meditation. Its object was entirely philanthropic. His own wide 
intercourse with the first intellects of Europe, had convinced him that 
there was in truth very little settled belief in man’s exalted destiny, 
and that religion, so long disfigured by the grossest superstition, was 
viewed by many as any thing but the handmaid of another world 
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He trusted, by a severity of reasoning which no ingenuity could 
resist, to demonstrate the real capacities of our nature, the truth of 
revelation, and the immortality of the soul—to rescue the minds of 
thinking men from the blighting influence of unbelief, and fix their 
hopes of eternity upon a basis like the mountain rock, sure, safe, and 
imperishable. This was the warmth of his heart, the manifestation 
of his large and active Benevolence, and altogether free from the spirit 
of mere controversy. No man of his day, perhaps, was so well fitted 
to bring about this beautiful union of religion and philosophy. There 
was not a doctrine or creed, from Zoroaster’s to Swedenborg’s, with 
which he was unacquainted, no system of scepticism, from that of the 
ancients to Spinoza’s, whose arguments he had not weighed, sifted, 
and matured. But the work was never completed. The leisure and 
comfort which the wise institutions of society so abundantly afford to 
thousands of its most useless members, were denied to him, and the 
philosopher, who ardently longed to serve his fellows, and the man 
of genius, who wished only to consecrate the gifts of ngture to the 
great cause of truth and human happiness, continued to fritter away 
his mind in the service of ephemeral magazinés for bread 
Ww. 





ARTICLE VII. 
PATHOLOGICAL FACT, CONFIRMATORY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Dr. Samuel Jackson, Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the 
University of Pennsylvania, communicated, in the year 1829, to the 
American Medical Recorder,* the following interesting fact on the 
pathology of the brain. After some general remarks on the import- 
ance of a knowledge of the morbid state of the various organs of the 
body, in order to understand correctly their healthy functions, Dr. 
Jackson proceeds as follows :— 

Our knowledge of the encephalic organs is wanting in speciality; 
general conclusions have been arrived at, through the medium of 
experiments, of pathological observations, and the study of individual 
peculiarities. In this way it is known that they are the seats or 
organs of the intellectual faculties, of sensation, of locomotion, and 
the expressions; and the general location of these functions is deter- 
mined with some accuracy. It is a question yet to be decided, 


* Volume XVI, page 272. 
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whether the intellectual and moral faculties have for their various 
modifications distinct organs, or have the brain as a common organ, 
in which the different faculties may be displayed. ‘This question is 
to be mainly resolved, it is most probable, by a careful attention to the 
intellectual phenomena in a morbid state. In this view, the following 
case, it appears to me, is deserving to be placed on record. 

The Rev. Mr. R., the subject of this case, is aged forty-eight years ; 
he is of the sanguine temperament, ruddy complexion, light-coloured 
hair and eyes, and has lately manifested a strong tendency to obesity ; 
his health for many years has been excellent; he is not subject to 
headach, or to any nervous symptoms. His intellectual faculties are 
of a high order, but have not been as actively employed as formerly, 
and he has experienced some mental anxiety; his temper is placid, 
with a disposition bordering on gaiety. 

On the 5th of September last, early in the morning, he awoke with 
headach, after a restless night. He had, the preceding evening, been 
exposed to the night air, which had lowered in temperature, and per- 
spiration, which was usually copious, received a sudden check. He 
took some castor oil, which acted freely in a short time, after which 
he again laid down. About eleven o’clock, the Rev, Mr. H., who 
resides in the same dwelling, went into his room to inquire respecting 
his health, and was surprised to find Mr. R. could not answer his 
questions. Alarmed at this circumstance, he immediately requested 
me to visit Mr. R. 

I found my patient in bed, evidently in the full possession of his 
senses, but incapable of uttering a word. I examined the tongue, 
and ascertained it was not paralysed, but could be moved in every 
direction. All my questions were perfectly comprehended, and 
answered by signs; and it could be plainly seen, by the smile on the 
countenance, after many ineffectual attempts to express his ideas, that 
he was himself surprised and somewhat amused at his peculiar situa- 
ton. e 

The face at this time was flushed, the pulse full and somewhat 
slow, and to my inquiries if he suffered pain in the head, he pointed 
to the front of his forehead as its seat. 

I directed hot water to be brought in a bucket, for a pediluvium, 
and made preparations to draw blood. Mr. R. exhibited at this time 
a strong desire to speak, and, after a great many ineffectual efforts, 
endeavoured to make me comprehend his meaning by signs. Find- 
ing I could not understand him, he made a sign that he would write. - 
When furnished with pen and paper, he attempted to convey his 
meaning, but I saw he could not recall words, and that he had written 
an unintelligible phrase : it was ** Didoes doe the doe.” 
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Forty ounces of blood were drawn from the arm, and before the 
operation was completed, speech was restored, though a difficulty 
continued as to the names of things, which could not be recalled, 
The bleeding and pediluvium produced some faintness, and he was 
placed in bed. 

The loss of speech appearing to recur again, in fifteen minutes, ten 
ounces more of blood were abstracted, and sinapisms applied to the 
arms, legs, and thighs, alternately ; the skin became moist, and the 
headach was relieved. 

Mt. R. now communicated to me, that when he made the attempt 
to write, he had intended to inform me he had already used a foot- 
bath, and I might see the floor still wet, where the water had been 
spilled. 

The sleep that night was disturbed by uneasiness and throbbing in 
the head, which disappeared in the course of the sixth, and no farther 
return of the affection has occurred. ' 

In an analysis of this case, we are presented with the following 
facts: Ist, Sudden suppression of the cutaneous transpiration, suc- 
ceeded by cerebral irritation and determination of blood to the brain; 
2d, Frontal pain immediately over the eyes; 3d, Perfect integrity of 
the sensations and voluntary movements; 4, The general operations 
of the intellect undisturbed ; ideas formed, combined, and compared; 
those of things, of events, of time, recalled without difficulty ; 5th, Loss 
of language, or of the faculty of conveying ideas by words, though not 
by signs; this defect was not confined to spoken language, but also 
extended to written language. 

The inferences to be drawn from these facts, are, 1st, That ag the 
cerebral irritation produced no general affection or disturbance of the 
functions of the brain, it was local or limited; 2d, As loss of language 
was the only functional derangement of the intellectual faculties, that 
faculty must have been connected with the portion of the brain, the 
seat of irritation; and 3d, That an organ of language exists in the 
brain. This case lends a strong confirmation to the general truth of 
the doctrines of phrenology. 
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Phrenology in Great Britain.—The British and Foreign Medical 
Review, edited by John Forbes, M. D., F. R. S., for January, 1840, con- 
tains a very able and elaborate article, extending over 25 closely printed 
octavo pages, in favour of phrenology. This article, coming as it does, 
from high authority, cannot fail to have a powerful influence on the 
medical profession in Great Britain, as well as in this country. The 
Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle for January 25, in noticing this number 
of the British and Foreign Medical Review, alludes to the article on 
phrenology as follows :— 


That article, which has interested ourselves intensely, is written with 
a degree of candour, ability, and discrimination, extremely rare, and 
breathes the most philosophical spirit. The only objection we can 
reasonably find is, that the article is unnecessary, and is altogether a 
work of supererogation ; for phrenology, in support of which it is written, 
has undoubtedly taken its place, (and a high place it occupies,) among 
the physiological, ethical, and mental sciences, its foundation being on a 
rock which can never be moved. We hold, for instance, that an incom- 
parably greater number of works on phrenology are bought and studied 
than on any other branch of knowledge whatever, except religion. All 
the thinking and intelligent persons known to us, with few exceptions, 
are strict believers in the science—appreciate its usefulness—and car 
its doctrines more or less into effect in their own conduct. Indeed, it 
throws so much light on the character of cur species, and the mental 
philosophy on it is so thoroughly tangible and satisfactory, that we 
wonder not that the science itself has become so general an object of 
stady and belief. We may farther mention, in proof of our position, the 
unrivalled circulation to which one of the leading works on phrenology 
has attained ; namely, Mr. Combe’s “Constitution of Man,” which has 
sold to the amount of 45,000 copies in the United Kingdom alone, exclu- 
sive of large editions in America, and translations into French and 
German ; and other able works on the subject, the circulation of which 
has been proportionally great. Nor is this all. No course of public lec- 
tures, however useful or interesting, attracts nearly so large and intelli- 
gent audiences as those which have been given in both divisions of the 
empire on phrenology. 


The Human Brain.—The following interesting facts, in relation to 
the brain, are copied from the Bibliothéque Universelle de Généve. 


The weight of the brain of an European adult, of the male sex, varies 
from 3lbs. 20z. (Troy) to 4lbs. 6oz. That of men of very distinguished 
talent frequently passes that average. For instance, the brain of Cuvier 
weighed 4lbs. lloz. 4drs. 30grs.; that of Dupuytren, the celebrated sur- 
geon, 4lbs. 100z. On the contrary; the brain of idiots is below that 
average. The brain of two cretins weighed, the one, 11b. 9oz., the other, 

qld. loz. The brain of women is lighter than that of men. It varies 
2lbs. 80z. to 3lbs. Lloz. The average difference is, at least, from 4 
0 Soz.; and this difference is perceptible in infants from the moment of 


their birth. The brain arrives, about the seventh or eighth year, at its 

complete developement. It is probable, although it has not been abso- 

lutely demonstrated, that the brain diminishes in weight and in size at a 

very advanced age; and that thence may be easily explained the weaken- 
VOL. 11.—24 
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ing of the faculties by which age is generally accompanied. It cannot 
be denied that there is an intimate relation between the absolute weight 
of the brain and the developement of intellect and the mental functions, 


— 
‘ 


Jectures of Dr. Buchanan in Louisiana. 


Jackson, La., March 4, 1840, 
Ma. Eorror, ; 

Sir,—A series of phrenological lectures, marked by much originality, 
has been recently delivered in this place by Dr. J. R. Buchanan. At the 
close of the course, the class formed itself into a body for the expression 
of their sentiments in reference to Dr. Buchanan’s lectures, when the 
following persons were appointed a committee to draft a report, expres- 
sive of the class :— 

Rev. Jas. Shannon, Prest. Louisiana College, ) 
Prof, A.D. Wooldrid | 

rof, A. D. Wooldridge, : 
Prof. M. Cubi i Soler, } Committee 
A. M. Dunn. Esq., | 
W. B. Forsyth, M. D., 

Ata special meeting of the class, the committee presenied a report, 
which was unanimously adopted; and Prof. M. Cubi was appointed to 
communicate to Dr. Buchanan the proceedings, with such farther sag- 
gestions as might be appropriate. Messrs. Jno. M‘Vea, Jos. Joor, and 
J. N. Carrigan, were then appointed a committee of publication, and the 
meeting adjourned. In discharge of this duty, we offer you the following 
extract from the report, which presents its spirit and character, accom- 
panied by the letter of Prof. Cubi. 

We should not omit to mention an interesting fact occurring, during 
these lectures, under our observation. We submitted to the inspection 
of Dr. Buchanan the skulls of two negroes—one of whom had been 
executed, and the other had not. The descriptions of their characters 
were entirely satisfactory ; and while he pronounced one of them firm 
and brave, capable of meeting any punishment, he declared the other to 
possess the sense of feeling to such a degree that he could not bear cor- 
poreal punishment, but would use great ones. to escape it. We know 
that the former met his death wjth perfect indifference, as we witnessed 
his execution. The latter having done something to merit a chastise- 
ment, was threatened with a flogging by his master, and fled to the 
woods, where he died. The portion of the brain pointed out by Dr. 
Buchanan as the organ of the sense of feeling appeared in this case 
unusually large. 

Yours respectfully, 
Jno. M‘VeEa, 
Josrpx Joor, Committee. 
Joun N. Carrican, 


Extract from the Report. 


Firm believers as we are, in the truth of the fundamental princi 
of phrenology, we think it by no means unreasonable to suppose 
errors may be found in some of its details, and that there may be ma 
valuable truths in this department of science yet undiscovered. Conse- 
quently, we must believe that those who bring talents of a high order, 
extensive erudition, and persevering industry, to the cultivation of this 
science, the extension of its discoveries, and the correction of its errors, 
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if any should be found to exist, ought to be regarded as public bene- 
factors. In such light do we regard Dr. Buchanan. And although it 
would be premature, at least for some of us, to express a decided opinion 
relative to what is original in his 1. yet we must say, that with 
many of his peculiar views we have been highly pleased. 

[Accompanying the above communication, we received a copy of Prof. 
M. Cubi’s letter to Dr. Buchanan. We have taken the liberty, io pre- 
senting the letter, to omit a few sentences which seem unimportant; and 
as to the new views advanced, we are unprepared to express any opinivn. 
Prof. Cubi addresses Dr. B. as follows:—Ep.]} 


Your remarks upon the functions of Alimentireness, bearing strongly 
on the importance and necessity of attending to its admonitions, are, in 
a country like this, in which food and diet are so little attended to, 
uncommonly valuable. ‘They speak louder, and more to the purpose, 
than volumes upon hygiene. Whatever opinions others may have 
formed in regard to the organ of Sense of Feeling, whose functions and 
locality you have discovered, and so satisfactorily explained, for my part 
I consider it as filling a great vacuity in phrenology. My late observa- 
tions, and those of some of my friends, go to prove that your views, ia 
that respect, are correct. As to the necessity of man’s possessing a cere- 
bral organ of feeling—an organ to make him conscious of the physical 
condition of his body for the time being—no one, even a priort, can 
reasonably doubt. Viewing the benefits which the positive knowledge 
of the existence of such an organ will produce, your discovery cannot 
too highly praised. 

I have been, and I know that others have been, much entertained and 
instructed with your remarks on the organ of the Sense of ree 
which you locate in the intermediate region between the intellectual an 
moral portions of the brain. I always thought, that, as there existed a 
power in man of incorporating himself with the state of being of those 
around him—a power which abstracting us, as it were, from ourselves, 
passed into the bosoms of others—there must have necessarily been a 
corporeal instrument by which the mind exercises that power. Your 
discovery in this respect has explained to me many difficulties, and 
removed from me many doubts, which often beset my path in my phreno- 
logical investigations. The few practical cases which have come within 
cognisance since you first mentioned the existence and functions of the 
organ in question, have all tended to confirm me in the belief that your 
statement is nothing but an exposition of the operations of nature. 

The modified conceptions which you have formed respecting the fune- 
tioas of the occipital organs, are, to a very great’ extent, in accordance 
with conclusions at which I may be said to have instinctively arrived. 
Now, that you have laid open before me your convictions, in regard to 
the action of the back-head, I discover causes and facts which no doubt 
operated in forming my conclusions, but which I had not present at the 
time of forming them. 

_ Evidence is not wanting that many phrenologists have had vague and 
indistinct notions of the functions which you ascribe to the back-head, and 
which either perplexed them, or were ascribed to some other region. 

Alexander Walker, in his late treatise on Intermarriage, does not hesi- 
tate for a moment in pointing out the occiput as the seat of the passions. 
As I can now perceive what in me, more than any facts or mode of 
reasoning, produced the impression that energy, activity, determination, 
and constancy of purpose, together with deep affection for individual 
objects or places, were functions performed by at least the upper and 
lateral portions of the occiput, it is that in all heads-thus organised I 
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seemed to find these qualities highly developed. Experience had also 
shown me, without fully appreciating my observations, that in the Aray- 
canians, the Bosques, the Welsh, the Scotish, the Calabrians, the Greeks, 
and all the people descended from high mountainous districts, from whom 
the world has derived its notions of national liberty and free institutions, 
have’ all comparatively large hind-heads. If we take, retrospectively, a 
comprehensive view of human society, we shall find, that at one period 
the Celt, at another the Roman, and at another, which is the present, the 
Goth, have held universal dominion over mankind. In comparing the 
heads of these three various species of Europeans, we shall find that they 
are very much alike in general size; but the Roman has a larger and 
more elongated back-head than the Celt—and the Goth than the Roman. 

Besides, it is only by supposing that the occiput produces feelings of a 
gtasping, secretly impelling, and constantly persevering nature, that pe 
can account for the indomitable and fearful ene of such men as 
Ximenes, for the cool collected courage of the English, and for the irre- 
sistible go-a-head of the Americans. 

Ideas like these, which had often crossed my mind, and to which I had 
paid no special attention, corroborating your convictions on the functions 
of the back-head, have now broke forth with new light upon my mind. 

As to the organ of Cautiousness, I was never a believer in the fune- 
tions ascribed to it. I soon saw too many fearless heads with prepon- 
derating Cautiousness, without much check, at the same time, from its 
antagonistic region of Combativeness and Destructiveness, to have much 
faith in the doctrine that ascribed to it the feeling of fear. I fully concur 
with you in the opinion, that courage, as well as fear, are feelings pro- 
dseod by a combined action of the whole brain, depending more on 
quality than quantity of the cerebral organs, and more on results pro- 
duced by efforts of antagonistic regions simultaneously acting, than as 
specific functions of any peculiar set of organs. I think with you, that 
names expressive of a mental operation considered only in a peculiar 
relation, or to which the mind attaches but one single definite, limited 
conception, to signify function in all its various degrees of intensity, 
power, and activity, have retarded the progress of phrenology. 

Your attempt in forming a new nomenclature, which will be expres- 
sive of the locality and not of the function of the organ, must ultimately 
redound to simplify and improve the science. By divesting fram the 
mind, for example, the conception of Firmness, aud directing it solely to 
a portion of the brain producing such a function, we shall understand 

more closely, and retain more lastingly, this function in all its various 
degrees, modifications, and combinations of action. 

hrenology is destined soon to become the only system of mental 
philosophy taught in all our literary and scientific institutions; the chief 
guide to direct us in our efforts for intellectual, moral, and religious ad- 
vancement. How important it is, then, that in this science the march 
of its adoption and extension should keep pace with that of its improve- 
ments and discoveries. 


Mr. Combe’s Lectures at New Haven, Ct.—The New Haven Record, 
of March 2ist, in noticing Mr. Combe’s lectures in that city, has the fol- 
lowing very candid and common-sense remarks on the science :— 

The course of lectures on phrenology, by Mr. Combe, came to a close 
this week, having been attended throughout by an audience, for numbers 
and respectability, such as rarely falls to the lot of a public lecturer in 
this city. Much interest was felt to hear this subject expoanded by its 
greatest living teacher, and the interest was continued unabated through- 
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out the course. All who heard the lectures will, we believe, acknow- 
ledge that they have not only been interested, but profited by heari 
much important truth ably illustrated, and many principles presented 
t practical value. Indeed, we sometimes hear it objected to phreno- 
ss that all the truth it contains was known well enough without it. 
But, although many of the principles deduced from it commend them- 
selves to our understanding when fairly presented, yet they are prin-. 
ciples which without it, we have, at least in practice, failed to recognise. 
hen they are demonstrated from the connection of the mind with its 
material organs, they become much more tangible, are more likely to be 
remembered, and thoroughly realised and acted upon. 

The simple fact, that the mind is dependent on the body, and influ- 
enced by its condition, is by some hardly even recognised at all in prac- 
tice. If phrenology only fixes this single principle, it will have rendered 
an important service. In the daily practice of life, and in our systems. 
of mental philosophy, it is exceedingly important that the fact of the 
connection of body and mind be not lost sight of, and that the modes in 
which the one affects the other be understood. To this department of 
investigation, phrenologists have turned their attention and the attention 
of the public—the doctrina de federe, as Lord Bacdn calls it, a depari- 
ment in the field of science which his sagacity marked out, but which 
has been hitherto little explored. 

It is perfect folly to laugh at phrenology, when the science of the mind, 
as taught in other systems, is confessedly in so unsatisfactory and ua- 
settled a state. It is perfeet folly to deny its principles, without examin- 
ing the facts y which it appeals. Considered simply as a system of 
mental science, laying out of view its organology, there is no other, we 
are persuaded, which will so well account for the actual diversities which 
the human character presents, and so well explain the various pheno- 
mena of the mind, as this. As a system of mental science, it is indeed 
very. imperfect as yet, having been thas far more employed in external 
observation, (both of men’s characters and their heads,) than in mental 
analysis. When observation shall have been carried to a sufficient 
extent, provided the science is true, there will still be a field for investi- 
gation, by interrogating consciousness more fully, guided by the light 
which observation has shed. Phrenologists have begun at the right end 
in this study, in beginning with observation. They have adopted the 
inductive method; and with facts so many and so well attested as they 
produce, the modesty of true science should lead us to inquire, and not 
to sneer or to dogmatise. 

The most serious objection urged against phrenology is, that it is uo- 
friendly to religion—that it is a system of fatalism, overthrows responsi- 
bility, and leaves no place for the doctrines of the Bible respecting sin 
and regeneration. Such objections we think are founded in mistake. 
Few will deny that men are endowed with certain constitutional propen- 
sities and faculties—differing in relative strength in different individuals 
—which develope themselves in the character, and are frequently trans- 
mitted from parents to children. These constitutional traits we know 
are so combined in some individuals, as to render it extremely improbable 
that they will ever become virtuous or religious men; while in others it 
is the reverse. Neither in the subjects of renewing grace, are any of 
these constitutional principles eradicated or new ones implanted, but a 
new direction is given to those already existing. Nor is the character 
of all true Christians shaped in one mould ; but their religious character 
receives its cast from their natural character—their constitutional dispo- 
sitions are retained, though differently directed and modified. The 
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character of the apostle Paul differed as much from that of the apostle 
John, after their conversion, as before. It is difficult to see that the 
phrenologist goes a step further towards any dangerous consequences, 
when he makes these elementary faculties dependent on materia! organs. 
We should distinguish the legitimate tendencies of the science itself 
from the use which individuals may have made of it. Phrenologists, 
too, like all other men, are apt to go to extremes—to take partial views— 
to exaggerate that which has occupied their attention, and lose sight of 
other things. Thus they may place all sin in the violation of organic 
laws, overlooking our relation to God as a moral governor—they may 
think so much of the influence of the body on the mind as to forget other 
more important influences of a moral nature—or they may be so confident 
in the efficacy of a proper discipline and training of the faculties, that 
they may think little of the necessity of divine influence. In doing so, 
they err by taking truth which is important in its place, and giving ita 
universality which does not belong to it. The candid and intelligent 
inquirer will admit the truth and reject the error. 
ore than three hundred persons have attended this course of lectures. 
At the conclusion of the course, some resolutions, complimentary to Mr. 
Combe, were offered by Gov. Edwards, and seconded by Prof. Silliman, 
and unanimously adopted by the class. This is the last course of lec- 
tures which Mr. Combe delivers in this country. The set of casts which 
he used were purchased by the class, and are to be deposited in the 
Medical College. 


Moral Agency.—In our first volume, two articles were presented on 
the subject of “Phrenology in relation to Fatalism, Necessity, and 


Human Responsibility.” It appears that there were certain views ad- 
vanced in those mor ol which prove unsatisfactory to some friends of 
the science, and which, in their opinion, interfere with the Scripture 
doctrine of moral agency. We do not deem it judicious, or profitable, to 
enter into any discussion o1 controversy on this subject in the Journal ; 
but, at the same time, we take —— in acceding to the request of 


those friends by copying the following remarks on this subject, which 
are from the pen of Mr. Joel Barlow, of New York, and were published 
in Zion’s Watchman, Sept. 21, 1839. 


Moral character, or the virtue and vice of mankind, supposes the moral 
liberty of man; or, in other words, man is a moral agent. It would be 
useless to state the objections to this doctrine, or the general arguments 
by which it is supported. I shall attempt a definition which will be the 
least objectionable. It is the ability of men to choose between motives, 
to select motives, and to act according to their choice. I do not believe 
that any other science but phrenology can fairly illustrate or satisfac- 
torily prove this proposition. With “his conviction, I shall proceed to 
give phrenological arguments, and if I am able to convey my ideas to 
others in my own language as clearly as I understand them myself, I 
believe the argument will be perfectly satisfactory to all. 

Phrenology establishes the existence, and illustrates the function, of 
the organ of Language. It is that primary faculty which applies specific 
sounds to the things perceived by the mind; both when it apperceives its 
internal states, and when it uses the senses on the external world. Its 
function is correlative, and necessary in the inseparable connection, 
and organic action of mind and matter; and its terms are specific and 
well known beyond the possibility of self-deception. The thing ex- 
pressed must first be a matter of consciousness, before any term can be 
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ied to it; and whatever thus receives a term, general in its use, and 
cific in its meaning, cannot be denied an existence. 

Now the term liberty, and its correlatives, freedom, choice, and agency, 
has a specific meee in mental philosophy, is used by all mankind 
and is alike unders by the child and the philosopher. The sense o 
liberty, to which the term is given which we feel to be what the term 
expresses, must be a state of mind inseparable from the mental constitu- 
tion, or the term never could have existed. And the apprehension of the 
term is as general as the consciousness of the state it expresses ; so that 
the term, either written or spoken, as necessarily awakens our conscious- 
ness of the state, as does the consciousness of the state originate the 
term, or necessitate Language to give itthe term. Thus the phrenolo- 
gieal argument is, that map must be a free being, and that the freedom 
expressed in the term liberty, as — to choice of, and motives be- 
tween, is inherent in his nature, of which he cannot be divested, and 
which is self-determined by the consciousness it endures; for the term 
liberty is applied to every mental operation, and to each action of life. 
Then man is necessarily free, not from choice, and he who denies this, 
must deny the very necessity which he would prove by denying the 
liberty in question. 

There is yet another phrenological argument which proves this free 
agency of man. The terms approval and disapproval, which ¢ xpress 
two of the strongest states of mind, and which express half our bh ®ppi- 
ness or misery, could never have been applied, if we did not know our 
selves able to choose between the motives which urged us to the action, 
respecting which we feel innocent or guilty. All men, then, are free to 
choose between motives, and able to act according’to their choice. But 
this liberty differs in men, according to the strength and activity of the 
fundamental faculties. Now, since the faculties can be educated, so also 
can liberty be educated to good or bad choices; and a man is as much to 
blame for choosing wrong as for acting wrong. 

Bat it will be objected that “ your moral liberty is, in itself, necessity, 
and man is free to be what he is, and nothing else.” I reply that a ne- 
cessity to be free, as he is, also involves a necessary freedom to be some- 
thing else. Man is, indeed, necessarily free ; but it is the necessity which 
makes the freedom, and this is the thing contended for. All the disputes 
which have agitated the philosophic world, have been more about the laws 
of phenomena than about the phenomena themselves. This is eminently 
true of moral agency. The world admits this state of mind, and acts ac- 
cordingly ; none but minds partially organised will deny it. The phreno- 
logist must admit it, or destroy his system of induction, based on the evi- 
dence of consciousness. 


Material Instruments for Mental Manifestations.—A friend has 
placed in our hands the following curious extract from the work of 
Jeremy Taylor, on the Nativity:—“ For if the soul of man were put 
into the body of a mole, it could not see nor speak, because it is not fitted 
with an instrument apt and organical to the faculty ; and when the soul 
hath its proper instruments, its music is pleasant or harsh, according to 
the sweetness or unevenness of the string it touches; for David himself 
could not have charmed Saul’s melancholic spirit with the striogs of his 
bow, or the wood of his spear. And just so are the actions or dispositions 
of the soul, angry or pleasant, lustful or cold, querulous or passionate 
pr, the body is disposed by the various intermixtures of natura 
qualities. 
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Phrenological Society at Albany, N. Y.—About the middle of Ma 
a society was formed in this city for the cultivation and advencebieen af 
hrenology, and the a ee appointed officers—Thomas 
. Olcott, President; Rufus W. Peckham, Vice-President; John New- 
land, Secretary, William Combe, Treasurer; Amos Dean, W. A, 
Hamilton, and Amos Fish, Executive Committee. We would here 
correct a mistake made in our sixth number, page 238, in the notice of 
Mr. Combe’s lectures at Albany. It should have read “Combe on Phy- 
siology,” instead of “Combe on Phrenology,” that was used as a text- 
book in the Albany Female Academy. 


Phrenology in the Family.—This little work on the Application of 
Phrenologicat Principles to Early Domestic Education, by Rev. J. A. 
Warne, seems to be very favourably received by those who are compe- 
tent to judge of its real merits. e recently received from a gentleman 
connected with the Canadian government, a letter, dated Toronto, U.C., 
March 13th, 1840, in which the writer speaks of Mr. Warne’s book, and 
another work, titled “ Woman’s Mission,” in the following manner:— 


Mr. Eprror,— 

Sir,—On the first day of June last I embarked at New York in the 
packet ship which sailed that day for London, having that morning pur- 
chased, and carried on board with me, a small work on education entitled 
“ Phrenology in the Family,” addressed especially to mothers, and written 
by the Rev. Joseph A. Warne, of Philadelphia. 

From my youth upwards, my mind has been more earnestly employed 
in reflecting on the various modes of improving the human mind than on 
any other subject whatever. I have read with the most earnest attention, 
all I found written on the subject for the last forty years, and I have exer- 
cised myself much in communicating knowledge to children and to adults 
during nearly the whole of that period. 

The value of this book appeared to me so great, that, after my arrival 
in London, I went to an eminent publisher and offered him the book if 
he would republish it. After keeping it for twenty-four hours, he re- 
turned it to me, declining to print it. From day to day I offered it to six 
other publishers, the last of whom accepted the book and promised to 
republish it, and I have since learned that he did so. This was Mr. 
Hodgson, No. 111 Fleet street. 

On returning to New York in September, I purchased another copy, 
aad have since perused it again with more interest than ever. 

While in London, I saw and purchased a small work, also on educa- 
‘tion, just then published, and addressed especially to mothers, entitled 
““Woman’s Mission,” and written, as I was told, by a Miss Lewis. 
This last is a book of general principles, whilst the former is one of de- 
tails ; together, I think them abeckeathy invaluable. a my stay in 
that city, | was many times on the point of addressing a letter to the 
editor of the Times, subscribed with my proper name, and calling upon 
every woman in Britain to purchase and study these two works, and de- 
vote themselves to the duties and practice recommended in them, with 
all the zeal of affectionate mothers. But the fear of ridicule, and certain 
= circumstances in which I was then placed, constrained me to 
silence. 

On arriving io New York, I called on an eminent publisher there with 
““Woman’s Mission,” and recommended him earnestly to — it, 
and he said he would. He did not, however, do so; but [ now learn that 
Messrs. Wiley and Putnam have republished it, and that Bishop Onder 
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donk, of New York, has potted a letter highly recommending it to the 
public. I have personally recommended and requested of many book- 
sellers in both the Canadas to import and sell these books, and some of 
them I know have done so, and it may be that all have. If they have 
not, I now, more earnestly than ever, recommend them to do so on the 
opening of the navigation. 

Many months have since elapsed, and my mind has become more 
deeply impressed than ever with the vast importance of having those 
books studied forthwith by every human being at all capable of appre- 
ciating their value, and of acting in furtherance of the views of the bene- 
volent writers. 

Should any of the readers of this letter entertain opinions unfavourable 
to phrenology, I nevertheless request of them to give Mr. Warne’s book 
one perusal, at least, and this, I very confidently hope, will convince 
them that the writer is a sincere Christian, that the book teaches a truly 
Christian doctrine, and that the lessons given in it, if followed assidu- 
ously, will produce results the most happy and delightful to a fond 

rent. 

And here let me add, by way of parenthesis, that in the first ten years 
of life must the foundation be laid of what is usually called good temper; 
by giving due exercise to benevolence, justice, and to al! the moral sen- 
timents, and by watchfully keeping inactive the animal propensities 
until the shall become duly enfeebled, and perfectly subjected to the 
control of the moral sentiments and intellectual faculties. The well- 
instructed mother and nurse can best accomplish this highest and most 
important of all duties. Thus will mothers be hereafter the great 
formers of human character, and, with Divine aid, they will become the 
chief benefactors of our race. A few plain lessons to uneducated 
mothers, even, will suffice to enable them to do much towards bringiag 
up their infant children in love to God, and love to one another. 

I verily believe that by the universal circulation and perusal of these 
two small books, now selling at half a dollar each, an amount of good 
would be done to the rising generation, and even to the parents them- 
selves, which would exceed all my expectations, sanguine as I confess I 
am on this very important subject, to our hitherto discordant and 
wrongly educated fellow-beings. 

I earnestly call on every gentle, generous, noble-minded man and 
woman to turn their immediate attention to these books—to read them, 
to study them; and if they shall appreciate them as highly as I hope and 
believe they must, I am sure they will exert their best energies in recom- 
mending them to the rich, and also in employing their money in pro- . 
=e them for such as can make use of, but may not be able to purchase 
them. 

I entreat of every man, who desires the improvement and heppnaeen 
of those he loves, and the advancement in goodness of all mankind, to 
purchase and read these books, even by way of experiment; the cost is 
small, and the mere amusement will amply repay it. Let benevolent 
men every where come out from themselves, if I may so speak, and 
strive to turn the young every where from the ways of vice to the paths 
of virtue. If there be a duty which may, above all others, be charac- 
terised as God-like, it is canely this. 


Morbid Activity of Destructiveness.—An interesting article on Insa- 
nity, by Dr. Milligen, is published in the last number of the (English) 
y 


Polytechnic Journal, from which we make the following extracts :-— 
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There cannot be the least doubt that many a murderer has forfeited his 
life on a scaffold, when he should have been confined in a lunatic asylum. 
For such is the character of this terrific form of insanity, that the culprit 
appears of sound mind on every other subject, without any other appre- 
ciable disorder of mind or body. 

A young German girl, in the family of Baron Humboldt, begged to 
speak to her mistress, when, falling upon her knees, she supplicated her 
to turn her out of the house, or otherwise she felt convinced that she 
would tear her infant to pieces ; she added, that it was the whiteness of 
the child’s skin that inspired her with the horrible desire. 

Mare relates the case of a young lady who, on the approach of this 
dreadful propensity to shed blood, begged to have a strait-waistcoat put 
on; and Mr. R——, a distinguished chemist, committed himself a pri- 
soner in an asylum, to avoid the commission of some murder. He would 
ofien prostrate himself at the foot of the altar, and implore the Divine 
assistance to resist this atrocious propensity. When he felt the desire 
for blood, he always requested the medical attendant to tie his hands 
together. This: unhappy man at last endeavoured to kill one of his 
friends, and died in a paroxysm of fury. 


Dr. John Abernethy.—This celebrated physician, after a candid and 
thorough examination of the principles involved in phrenology, made this 
public statement:—“I readily acknowledge my inability to offer any 
rational objection to Gall’s and Spurzheim’s system of phrenology, as 
affording a satisfactory explanation of the motives of human action.” 


Organ of Watchfulness.—In Vol. I, page 467, of this Journal, we pre- 
sented an article containing remarks by Dr. Powell on this organ. We 
have since received two communications commenting on Dr. P.’s views, 
and suggesting additional considerations. One writer (W.1.) attributes 
chiefly to Wonder, the functions which were ascribed by Dr. P. to 
Waichfulness ; the other writer (O.) communicates some remarks favour- 
ing the existence of a new organ as described by Dr. P., but regards his 
views of its functions as incorrect in part, and offers sundry considera- 
tions for calling it the “organ of Discovery.” ‘The reasoning in both 
these communications is'too speculative and hypothetical, and not suffi- 
ciently supported either by positive facts or extended observations; and 
we cannot conceive that the interests of the science will be promoted by 
their publication. 


Presentation of a Vase to Mr. Combe.—The personal labours of Mr. 
Combe in behalf of phrenology in this country have closed. The science 
is greatly indebted to the influence of his lectures and writings. We 
are highly gratified that some individuals in New York have united in 
procuring and presenting Mr. Combe with a beautiful silver vase, asa 
testimonial of their respect. —The New York Signal of March 27th gives 
the following account of its presentation :— 


The exquisite vase, subscribed for by the class in attendance on Mr. 
Combe’s phrenological lectures in this city, was presented to the distin- 
guished writer and lecturer, on Monday evening, 23d March, at Howard’s 
Hotel, in presence of the subscribers, by a committee consisting of the 
following gentlemen:—Mr. E. P. Hurlbut, Rev. T. J. Sawyer, Dr. . 
Foster, Dr. Boardman, Mr. S. W. Dewey, Mr. E. C. Benedict. And as 
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this may be considered the termination of Mr. Combe’s lectures in the 
United States, we present our readers with the following accurate report 
of the proceedings. 

The chairman of the committee, Mr. Hurlbut, thus addressed Mr. 
Combe: 


Sin,—The members of the class who attended your lectures, delivered 
in this city during the past year, have instructed us to present you with 
this vase, which, in their names, we now beg you to accept. 

It bears upon one side three medallic likenesses, exquisitely wrought: 
one of Gall, to whose great discoveries in nature we are indebted for the 
true science of mind; one of Spurzheim, who first aided in illustrating 
and establishing it; and the other of yourself, their first and favourite 
British disciple. 

This high and just association will ever endure. He who founded, 
and they who first illustrated and advanced, the true science of intellec- 
wal and moral philosophy, will descend the stream of time together, 
shedding lustre upon future ages, and living in the grateful memories of 
generations to come after us. 

Upon this vase are also presented other medallic likenesses: one of 
isk, wheee far-seeing eye, penetrating the veil of nature, which Gall 
afterward lifted, had visions of some of the great truths which he demon- 
strated ; and the other of Caldwell, who was the first among our country- 
men to embrace and defend the doctrines of the great German, with a 
boldness and vigour peculiarly his own. 

We feel a patriotic pride in associating the names of two of our own 
countrymen with the most distinguished names of Europe, connected 
with mental science. 

You are soon to return to your native land—to your and our fathers’ 
country. 

Your visit here has awakened the interest of thousands in your welfare 
—of thousands who are not wanting in gratitude for the instruction and 
delight which your discourses have afforded them—but who have had no 
opportunity to manifest, as we do on this most favoured occasion, their 
high appreciation of your character and attainments, and the enduring 
impression which your visit has made upon their minds. Their and our 
best wishes attend you. 

Receive, then, this vase—(the subscription upon which is also graven 
= our hearts)—and bear it to your home, a tribute to truth, and to the 
champion of truth; and rest assured, that in our estimation, we could be 


called to perform no prouder rn to render a just tribute of respect 


and admiration to the author of “ The Constitution of Man.” 
Mr. Combe received the vase, and spoke to the following effect :— 


Gentiemen,—Although I cannot correctly say that I am unused to 
public speaking, yet, on occasions like the present, words fail me to 
express what I feel. I accept of your handsome and generous gift with 
the highest gratification. The classical elegance of form, the exquisite 
workmanship, and the appropriate devices which it bears, render ita gem 
of beauty. As a mere ecient object, indeed, its merits in this respect 
have been appreciated in this city; it has gained the gold medal offered 
for the encouragement of art, and it will successfully sustain the strictest 
scrutiny of the distinguished artisans of the country to which I am about 
to carry it. But it is as a moral monument of your favourable estima- 
tion of my labours among you, and of the interest which you have taken 
in the science of mind, that it possesses to me an inestimable value. To 
Dr. Gall alone belongs the glory of having discovered the functions af 
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the brain ; Dr. Spurzheim geuerously devoted his whole life to the exten- 
sion, improvement, and diffusion of this splendid project of Gall’s origi 
ality and genius; and it is difficult to do justice to the noble sacrifice 
which he made to the cause of truth. When Dr. Spurzheim became the 
disciple of Gall, no human being defended phrenology except its author; 
and he not only stood alone, but encountered the hostility of civilised 
Europe, from the emperor to the peasant, a few high minded individuals 
only excepted, who were silenced by the hand of power if they rose 
superior to the influence of scorn. It is no slender honour to me that you 
associate me with such men. Mine has been a flowery path compared 
with theirs. It is true that, when still a young man, without name, for- 
tune, high associations, or any external advantages to sustain me against 
public disapprobation, I fearlessly risked every prospect which the future 
held forth to my ambition, and became the defender of phrenology when 
it had few other friends in the British Isles. Professional ruin was pro- 
phesied as the inevitable consequence of this, as it was then styled, rash 
and inconsiderate step. But for the encouragement of the young and 
ardent worshippers of truth, I am enabled to say that these auguries 
never were realised. Many were the shafts of ridicule that were hurled 
against me, and bitter the taunts poured forth by a hostile press ; but they 
never penetrated 1o my soul, disturbed my peace, nor impeded my pros- 
perity. I mention this, not in the spirit of vain glory, but to confirm the 
young in the assurance, that the path of truth and independence may be 
safely trodden even against a world in arms, if courage and perseverance 
be added to prudence in the advance. : 

I have sojourned among you now for the greater part of two years, and 
I am about to leave your country. That I have experienced some incon- 
venience, and encountered several disagreeable incidents during my stay, 
is only what belongs to the lot of humanity ; but these sink into insigni 
cance when contrasted with the generous cordiality and enlightened sym- 
pathy which have been showered upon me by yourselves and your fellow 
citizens. I have held converse with many enlightened minds in this 
country—minds that do honour to human nature; whose philanthrop 
embraces not only patriotism, but an all-pervading interest in the ad- 
vancement of the human race in knowledge, virtue, religion, and enjoy- 
ment in every clime. Mary of these admirable men are deeply inte- 
rested in phrenology. The gifted individual* to whom Massachusetts 
owes an eternal debt of gratitude for his invaluable efforts in improving 
her educational establishments, has assured me that the new philosophy 
is a light in his path to which he attaches the highest value. You, sir, 
have shown, in a late valuable work that has issued from your pen, that 
you are penetrated to the core with this last and best of human sciences ;f 
and many who now hear me, have expressed similar testimonials to its 
worth. I return, therefore, highly gratified with much that I have expe- 
rienced among you, and I shall not need this emblem of your respect to 
maintain the recollection of such men as | have described, engraven on 
my affections forever. Allow me to add one brief expression of admira- 
tion and gratitude to a young countryman of my own, Mr. William Mor- 
rison, from Edinburgh, whose exquisite skill chased these admirable 
ornaments on your gift. Among his first efforts in art was a wax model, 
which he executed of my head in Edinburgh. Many years ago he came 
to this country, was highly esteemed as a man and an artist, and the 


* Hon. Horace Mann. 


+ Mr. Combe here referred to a work recently published by Mr. Hurlbut, _ 
“ Civil Office and Political Ethics.” 
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embellishment of this vase was almost the last act of his life. Ten days 
have scarcely elapsed since he was laid'in a premature grave. It would 
have delighted me to have addressed to his living ear, the tribute which 
I now offer to his memory. 

Again, gentlemen, I assure you of my heartfelt gratitude and lasting 
respect, and with best wishes for your happiness and prosperity, bid you 
farewell. 


The vase is of exquisite workmanship, being of Grecian model, with 
three medallic likenesses on one side—one of Gall, one of Spurzheim, 
and one of Combe, with the motto, “res non verba queso;” and two 
medallic likenesses on the other—one of Dr. Benjamin Rush, and one 
of Dr. Charles Caldwell, with the following inscription :— 


Presented 


to 
George Combe, of Edinburgh, 
by the class in attendance upon 
his lectures delivered in the 
City of New York, 
in 1839, on the subject of 
Phrenology ; 

In testimony of their profound respect for the 
distinguished Lecturer, and of their 
belief in, and admiration of, 
the noble science 
of which he is the ablest living 
teacher and expounder. 


Around the base of the vase are chased the heads of several animals, 
as emblematic of comparative phrenology. 


Cast of Whitefield—The character of this celebrated divine is well 
known. He died at Newburyport, Mass., and an accurate cast of his 
head was taken at the time of his death. We find in a recent number 
of Zion’s Watchman, of New York, the following observations by Mr. 
L. N. Fowler, on the phrenological developements of Whitefield as indi- 
cated by this cast :— 


Whitefield had a large, uneven head, and, apparently, an active mind. 
His character was marked. He was distinguished for originality of 
thought, moral discernment, regard for principles, justice, and attach- 
ment to friends. He was ambitious, loved distinction; had-great inde- 
pendence of feeling and moral courage, sympathy and interest in the 
welfare of others. 

He was energetic, forcible, and possessed of rather strong passions and 
oy and had considerable tact and management. 
_ His great fort lay in his persuasive powers, and his success in affect- 
ing the feelings, which was the result of predominant Language, Cau- 
sality, Ideality, Conscientiousness, Approbativeness, and Adhesiveness.! 

He should have been distinguished for his ability to make friends, and 
to convert persons to his way of thinking. His strong religious a 
were manifested through his Benevolence and Conscientic is 
enthusiasm was greater than his credulity, and his imagination stronger 
than his devotional feelings. Veneration is rather weak; he had not 
much regard for rank, title, honours, &c.; and even in his religious exer- 
cises, there could not have been that deep-toned piety, and holy devo- 
tional feeling, which characterised Payson, Brainard, and some others. 
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Valuable Tes. imony.—Dr. John Mackintosh, the author of two octavo 
volumes on the “ Principles of Pathology and Practice of Medicit.e”—a 
work which has passed through several editions in Great Britain, as weh 
as in our own country—pays, in Vol. IJ, page 79, the followiag just tri- 
bute to Drs. Gall and Spurzheim :— 


The brain has been divided by those distinguished anatomists and 
physiologists, Gall and Spurzheim, into a number of organs which they 
conceive to be separate ganglions; and although | must confess that [ 
have had neither time nor opportunity to examine their system with that 
care and attention which the importance of the subject demands, and 
which might enable me to give a decided opinion respecting the truth 
of all its parts, yet experience obliges me to state, that much of their doe- 
trine appears to be true, and that science owes a great deal to the labours 
of the gentlemen who have been engaged in phrenological inquiry. 


Some years after the above was written, and when Dr. Mackintosh 
had given phrenology a thorough investigation, we find the following 
sentiments expressed by him in relation to the science, in a letter 
addressed to Mr. Combe, at the time the latter stood as a candidate for 
the chair of logic in the University of Edinburgh. Says Dr. M.:— 


The more closely I study nature, in health and disease, the more firm 
are my convictions of the soundness of phrenological doctrines. I regard 
phrenology as the true basis of the science of the mind, and as such am 
persuaded it will be found highly conducive to the successful teachin 
of logic. * * * I know no one who has devoted the energies of his min 
to the careful study of phrenology, who has not become a convert, and I 
anticipate, at no very distant date, the triumph of truth over the preju- 
dices which have been so assiduously heaped upon the science by cratly 


men, or those quite ignorant of the subject. * * * I may add, that a great 

revolution has taken place within these few years, not only in this coun- 

try, but also on the continent, in favour of phrenological doctrines; the 

number of op nents has diminished, and the disciples have increased 
e 


in a remarkable manner—in so much, that in Paris there is scarcely an 
illustrious name connected with medicine, or any of the sciences, that is 
not found enrolled in the list of members of the Phrenological Society. 


Massachusetts State Lunatic Hospital—We have just received the 
seventh report of this admirably managed institution, trom its superin- 
tendent, Dr. S. B. Woodward. As it is our intention to give, in a future 
number of the Journal, a full account of this institution, and show the 
application of phrenological principles to the treatment of the insane, we 
can now make only one extract from this report. The intelligent reader, 
after perusing so lucid and correct an explanation of the nature of in- 
sanity, as is contained in this extract, will not be surprised at the remark- 
able success which has attended Dr. Woodward’s labours. In this 
report, on page 65, Dr. W. remarks as follows:—“ We must not fora 
moment overlook the fact, that insanity is a physical disease, that the 
mind, in the most deplorable case, is not obliterated; its integrity is 
only disturbed ; it remains the same; its faculties ready, as soon as the 
physical structure shall have regained health and soundness, to resume 
operations, and exhibit the manifestations which !egitimately belong to 
them. If the senses are deluded, false impressions are conveyed to the 
mind, but the senses are physical organs, and the mind is no more ®t 
fault if they lead it astray, than it is in believing the false representations 


of another individual; so of any other function of the brain ; false per- 
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ceptions, morbid activity, or depression of the animal propensities, or of 

he higher sentiments, depend upon physical influences wholly beyond 
the power of the individual to control ; as soon, however, as the physical 
imperfection is removed, and a healthy condition of the brain restored, 
reason again resumes its empire, and the integrity of the mind becomes 
apparent. It is only when the organic structure of the brain, and its 
appendages, have undergone such physical changes as to be permanent 
and enduring, that insanity is utterly hopeless. Death only can then 
cure insanity. The mind is still unharmed, and as soon as its connec- 
tion with this diseased incumbrance shall be dissolved, who can doubt 
that the author of its being will furnish it an immortal medium of action 
in another state of existence, fitted for the sphere of its future enjoyments ? 
The diseased brain in insanity, the worn-out brain of the aged, and the 
imperfect brain of the idiot, are the only reasons why the mind is not as 
active and intelligent in these individuals as in the rest of mankind; in 
another state of existence all will be changed, ‘this corruptible will put 
oa incorruption, and this mortal, immortality.’ ” 

And on page 100, Dr. Woodward, in alluding to the introduction and 
influence of religious exercises on the insane, speaks thus :—“ As I have 
elsewhere remarked, his whole mind is not always insane; there are 
cords in his intellect and moral feelings which can be made to vibrate 
by proper touches, and the response may change his whole character, 
and influence his whole conduct. His moral feelings may be sound and 
healthy, if his intellect is disturbed by allusions, or his understanding 
may, to a great extent, be rational, when his feelings are perverted and 
his moral nature estranged. — It is by appeals to the understanding, and 
the sensibilities, through the healthy avenues, that the mind is reached 
by the moral influence which we exert, and this is also the avenue for 
religious influence.” 


Address delivered before the Albany Phrenological Society, at its meet- 
ing in the Female Academy, on the evening of April 2, 1840. By 
Tuomas W. Oxcort, President of the Society. 

We are indebted to Mr. E. N. Horsford for a copy of this very yA 
priate and well-written address. In speaking of the progress of the 
science, Mr. Olcott remarks as follows :— 


Phrenology, or the physiology of the brain, considered in connection 
with its mental manifestations, may be said to have passed in triumph 
the days of its severest trial, and fiercest opposition. Many of the most 
distinguished medical men and journals give it a-cordial support. Itis . 
acknowledged and adopted as a science in the London Hospital, the 
London Institution, Granger’s Theatre of Anatomy and Medicine, and 


its principies are taught in the London Pha eae | as applicable to the 


treatment of insanity, and are advocated by the Medical and Surgical 
Journal of London. The Medico-Chirurgical Review uf the same city 
speaks of the science “as the most intelligent and self-consistent system 
of mental philosophy ever presented to the contemplation of inquisitive 
men, and commends its utility especially in reference to purposes of 
education, legislation, political economy, criminal jurisprudence, history, 
legal and theological elocution, and above all, to the true philosophy of 
medicine.” 


And again: Mr. O., after remarking that, if a single organ of the brain 
is correctly designated as the seat or instrument of a particular faculty, 
thea is phrenology +'early and firmly established, proceeds thus :— 
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I knew a who was born with St. Vitus’ Dance, in the poor-house 
at Hudson, and who could neither read nor write, but who discovered, at 
an early age, arithmetical powers nearly equal to those of Colburn, 
Mozart began to compose at the age of four years; Handel, at even an 
earlier period of life; and several of the most eminent poets, painters, 
and whllesepherd of former days, evinced precocious genius in some par- 
ticular department. Phrenology offers a ready explanation of these phe- 
nomena, as also of partial insanity or monomania. 

“The Lord God formed man of the dust of ‘the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living soul, created 
in the image of God.” It is the mysterious operations of the machin 
of this wonderfully formed being, that phrenology would study and un- 
fold—a being created but a little lower than the angels, and reflecting in 
the grandeur of moral excellence, the likeness and glory of the Creator 
—a being deriving life, and soul, and mind, from the immediate emana- 
tion of the Divine perfections. Such was man as originally created, and 
fitting was Eden as the place of his abode. But from the fall of Adam 
sin became a constituent element of man’s nature, and defaced the 
heavenly impress of moral rectitude and bequty. an, to be happy 
must be virtuous, and doubtless even in this life our enjoyment keeps 

ce with our advance in holiness. Hence “the proper study of man- 

ind is man,” in order that we may know ourselves, and become ac- 

uainted with the force and bias of the various springs of human action. 

ither from its peculiar adaptation, or from adventitious circumstances, 
phrenology appears to be identified with the cause of education, and it 
certainly furnishes a convenient nomenclature for the study and illustra- 
tion of the functions and operations of the mind. 


Phrenological Association.—T here has existed for some years past in 
Great Britain, what is called the “British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science,” being composed of the most scientific men from 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Among these are quite a number of 
phrenologists, who last August united and formed themselves into a 
society, to be called “ The Phrenological Association,” which should 
meet annually at the same time and place of the British Association. 
The objects of this association, as stated in the January number of the 
English Phrenological Journal, are these:—“ 1, The advancement of 
phrenological science; 2, The diffusion of an accurate knowledge of 
that science ; 3, The elévation of phrenology to that degree of considera- 
tion and dignity before the public mitd, to which it is entitled as a 
branch-of philosophy ; 4, To promote intercourse amongst phrenologists 
of this and other countries. The ultimate objects of the association to 
be effected by thus promoting a knowledge of man’s mental constitution, 
is the improvement of the human race in intelligence, morality, and con- 
sequent happiness.” 


London Phrenological Journal.—We are requested to mention that 
this journal is published on the first of January, April, July, and October, 
regularly, by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., of that city, price in 
London 2s. 6d. per copy for each number, or $2.50 per annum. Messrs. 
Wiley & Putnam, booksellers, Broadway, New York, have agreed to act 
as agents for the work in this country, to the effect of procuring, ey 
their house in London, copies for American subscribers who place the 
requisite funds in their hands in advance; but they do not receive or 
execute orders on any other terms. 





